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Michael  Whit* 
Political  EtStor 


THE  composer  Sir 
Andrew  Uoyd  Webber 
becomes  a lord  this 
morning  and  Paul  McCart- 
ney, Ms  cheerier  rival  In 
Britain's  flourishing  musi- 
cal export  market,  becomes 
Sir  Paul  as  part  of  a 1,085- 
nan»  New  Year's  Honours 
List  sprinkled  with  show 
business  glitter. 

Hard  on  their  heels  in 
headline-grabbing  poten- 
tial come  OBEs  for  Cilia 
Black,  pop  star  turned 
matchmaking  matron  on 
television’s  Blind  Date,  and 
for  Joan  Collins,  the  63- 
year-old  siren  whose  pri- 
vate life  is  even  more  exotic 
than  roles  like  Dynasty's 
Alexis  Carrington. 

Lord  Uoyd  Webber  com- 
posed the  Conservative 
Party’s  1992  campaign 
theme  music.  Bis  Is  one  of 
many  awards  with  political 
overtones  from  the  fund- 
raisers* list. 

But  the  knighthood  for 
Alec  Sedser.  test  cricketer 


and  pillar  of  the  MCC  estab- 
lishment, may  be  John  Ma- 
jor's own  nostalgic  choice, 
as  could  Frankie  Vaughan, 
the  1950a  pop  idol  whose 
CBE  is  for  youth  work. 

Damon.  Bill's  OBE  is  for 
winning  this  year's  For- 
mula One  world  champion- 
ship. David  Seaman,  Eng- 
land’s goalkeeper,  gets  an 
MBE  as  does  Martin  Offiah, 
the  England  rugby  league 
player.  Hie  rower  Steve 
| Redgrave  gets  a CBE. 

The  feel-good  factor  was 
underlined  by  an  honorary 
OBE  for  Terry  Wogan,  an 
Irish  rittoen,  for  4 ‘services 
to  broadcast  entertainment 
and  to  charity”. 

Higher  culture  was  recog- 
nised with  knighthoods  for 
Alan  Ayckbourn,  the  dra- 
matist, and  Richard  Eyre, 
artistic  director  of  the 
National  Theatre,  The  93- 
year-old  Oxford  historian, 
A.  L.  Bowse,  becomes  a 
Companion  of  Honour. 

Ned  Sherrill*  the  theatri- 
cal polymath,  gets  a CBE, 
as  does  Frederick  Forsyth, 
the  thriller  write,  whose 
walvering  Tory  loyalties 


took  him  to  the  Referen- 
dum Party  conference  in 
October.  “You  are  hurting 
us,  Freddy.  You  are  damag- 
ing us,”  Mr  Major  later  told 
him. 

At  the  lower  end  of  what 
is  stfll  a class-conscious 
event,  Glasgow  traffic  war- 
den Evelyn  Greechan  gets 
an  MBE  despite  having 
given  a parking  ticket  to 
her  chief  constable. 

There  are  two  other  new 
life  peers:  Raj  Kumar  Ba- 
gri,  the  self-made  Asian 
hncinwiBinnn  and  philan- 
thropist who  chairs  the 
London  Metal  Exchange, 
and  Dame  Audrey  Emer- 
ton,  one  of  the  country’s 
most  distinguished  nurses 
and  health  administrators. 

A third  of  recipients  are 
women  and  there  are  four 
new  dames.  Including  Bar- 
bara Mills,  the  director  of 
public  prosecutions.  Ann 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  5 
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US  sets  up  historic  deal  over  Hebron 


J— e»c«  Berry  In  Jew— lew 

ISRAELI  «*d  Pa^oten 
negotiators  said  ^ J# 
th.tt  a deal  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  troops  from 
the  W est  Bank  town  of  He- 
bron was  ei^e.  a^  ^rty 
nine  months  afblttw-  dispute^ 
An  ngreement  wffl  {J* 
way  for  a summit,  possibly 
today.  between  lsrmd  smjme 
minister.  Binyamin  Netan- 


yahu,  and  the  Palestinian  Au- 1 
thortty  president,  Yasser  Ara-  j 
fet  Palestinian  officials  said 
troops  would  leave  Hebron  a 
week  after  the  leaders  met 

Hie  United  States  peace  en- 
voy, Dennis  Ross,  flew  back  to 
the  region  last  night  after 
briefing  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton. Pressure  from  Washing- 
tern  is  believed  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  progress. 

Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
have  been  arguing  about  He- 


_ Britain 


bron  since  March,  when  the 

fanner  prime  Twfairiw  Shi- 
mon Feres  suspended  the 
withdrawal  after  a spate  of 
Palestinian  suicide  attacks. 

The  Israeli  defence  minis- 
ter. Yitzhak  Mordechai,  who 
met  Mr  Arafei  In  Gaaa  on 
Sunday,  said  he  was  confident 
of  a resolution.  **We  expect  to 
conclude  today  all  the  sub- 
jects ...  After  signing,  in  a 
very  short  time  redeployment 
will  take  place.’' 


World  News 


Palestinian  nffw-ials  said  US 
and  Egyptian  representatives 
attend  tho  ciimwiTt 
It  was  unclear  last  night 
what  concessions  had  been 
agreed,  but  an  Israeli  spokes- 
man said  . that  the  success  of 
the  withdrawal  would  depend 
on  a "gradual  build-up”  off 

rnittnal  mnfManrg 
Mr  Netanyahu's  chief  policy 
adviser,  David  Bar-man,  said 
a deal  would  be  possible  if  the 
Palestinians  dropped  demands 


Finance 


for  a joint  armed  presence  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  in 
the  centre  of  Hebron,  where 
Jews  and  Arabs  pray. 

There  are  52  Jewish  Cam- 
illes in  Hebron,  surrounded 
by  about  100,000  Palestinians. 
Noam  Anion,  their  spokes- 
man, said  that  the  town 
would  become  worse  than  "a 
ghetto  In  the  Middle  Ages”. 

Strikers  bring  l«r»«l  to  a 
halt,  pegs  6 
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Outrage  at 

German 

‘meddling’ 


Kinkel  riles  Tory 
Euro-sceptics 


tan  Traiynor  in  Bonn 


THE  German  gov- 
ernment yester- 
day described  the 
forthcoming  Brit- 
ish general  elec- 
tion as  “a  fateful 
decision  for  Europe”  and  de- 
manded that  whichever  party 
wins  must  make  up  its  mind 
about  British  policy  towards 
the  European  Union. 

The  unusual  and  controver- 
sial statement,  seen  by  lead- 
ers of  Britain's  three  tyiain 
parties  as  unwelcome  med- 
dling In  the  election  cam- 
paign, was  contained  in  the 
New  Year  message  of  the  for- 
eign minister,  Klaus  Kinkel. 
wfaldL-put  the  election  top  of 
the  list  of  German  foreign  pal- 
icy  priorities  in  1997. 

Although  the  statement  was 
cartful  to  avoid  taking  sides 
in  the  election  fight  it  was 
construed  as  tacit  backing  for 
Tony  Blair  and  the  Labour 
Party,  since  Bonn  is  desper- 
ate to  see  a less  Euro-obstiuc- 
tiaaist  team  in  power. 

As  well  as  triggering  criti- 
cism from  the  three  main  par- 
ties, Mr  KlnkeTs  perceived  in- 
tervention also  sparked  howls 
of  outrage  from  Tory  Euro- 
sceptics, threatening  a fresh 
round  of  internecine  Tory 
warfare  over  the  EU. 

But  Brian  Mawhinney,  the 
Ttay  Party  chairman,  said  Mr 
Sinkers  comments  proved 
that  Bonn  wanted  to  retain 
“an  experienced  team”  nego- 
tiating for  Britain  and  not  an 
untested  Blair  cabinet 
Robin  Cook,  the  shadow  for- 
eign secretary,  said  Mr  Kin- 
kel would  be  better  advised  to 
debate  the  single  European 
currency  with  his  own  reluc- 
tant public  rather  than  advis- 
ing Britons  how  to  vote. 

Mr  Cook  said:  “We  would 
judge  each  {integration]  pro- 
posal on  its  merits  and  that  is 
certainly  an  advance  ou  the 
present  Conservative  Govern- 
ment which  judges  anything 
which  comes  out  of  Europe  in 
negative  terms  simply  be- 
cause it  came  from  Europe  in 
tin  first  place." 

Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader,  de- 
scribed the  Kinkel  message  as 
unwise  and  unhelpfUL 
The  Conservative  Euro- 
sceptic  MP.  Sir  Teddy  Taylor, 
said:  “Public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many is  moving  against  a 
single  currency  and  a single 
European  state.  He  [Mr  Kin- 
kel] should  try  and  sort  out 
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his  own  ship  before  trying  to 
rink  ours.” 

The  Conservative  MEP, 
Graham  Mather,  added  that 
Anglo-German  relations 
would  be  damaged  unless 
chanMUnr  Helmut  Kohl  dis- 
avowed his  foreign  minister’s 
comments. 

Mr  Kinkel’s  statement 
echoed  German  exasperation 
with  British  blocking  tactics 
in  the  EU  after  a year  in 
which  Britain's  relations 
with  the  continent  sank  to  ar- 
guably their  lowest  ebb  in  de- 
cades. But  the  remarks  may 
also  signal  a shift  in  strategy 
in  Bonn  in  an  attempt  to  woo 
Britain  in  the  year  ahead. 

German  pffidak  fadstri 
that  Mr  Kinkel  had  issued  a 
^goodwill  gesture”  to  London,  - 
though  it  was  clear  last  night 
that  the  tactic  had  dearly 
backfired. 

“Britain  will  hold  elections 
by  May  at  the  latest  The 
country  must  reach  a clear 
decision  on  its  European  pol- 
icy,” the  message  stated. 

- “Britain  must  became  clear 
on  what  depth  of  integration 
it  wants  to  reach,"  a foreign 
ministry  spokesman  added. 
**We  want  Britain  to  be 
among  those  countries  which, 
together  with  others,  achieve 
as  deep  an  integration  as 
possible.” 

In  an  interview  published 
yesterday,  Chancellor  Kohl's 
number  two,  WcOfeang  Schflu- 
fale,  voiced  hopes  that  the  gen- 
eral election  would  clarify 
Britain's  stance  on  the  single 


currency  and  other  crucial 
Issues  on  the  1997  EU  agenda. 

“At  the  moment,  it  has  to  be 
realised.  Great  Britain  is  In  a 
difficult  situation  politically. 
But  that  will  pass,”  he  told 
Der  Spiegel  magazine.  “None- 
theless, I am  optimistic.  I 
hope  Great  Britain  will  be 
there  when  monetary  union 
is  launched.” 

The  remarks  reflected 
Bonn’s  belief  that  Britain’s 
difficult  relationship  with  the 
EU  could  come  to  a head  in 
1997  and  that  the  current 
equivocation  and  ambiva- 
lence will  have  to  yield  to 
dear  decisions. 

Mr  Kink  el's  statement 
come  at  the  end  of  a year  in 
which  Anglo-German  rela- 
tions were  soured  by  the  mad 
cow  disease  dispute,  a row 
over  the  disposal  of  the  Brent 
Spar  on  platform  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  ongoing  fundamen- 
tal driferttncps  at  the  running 
conference  trying  to  draft  a 
new  EU  constitution. 

Although  Mr  Kinkel's 
spokesman  insisted  that  the 
election  was  a matter  for  the 
British  electorate,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Kohl  camp  is 
hoping  for  a Blair  win. 

Although  Mr  Kohl  is  a con- 
servative. his  closest  Euro- 
pean soulmates  have  been 
social  democrats,  such  as  Jac- 
ques Delors,  Francois  Mitter- 
rand and  Felipe  Gonzdlez, 
whereas  his  frostiest  relation- 
ships have  been  with  fellow 
conservatives,  notably  Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

Mr  Kohl  also  seems  to  he 
having  increasing  problems 
seeing  eye-to-eye  with  an- 
other conservative  leader, 
President  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France,  which  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  seeming  shift  to 
court  Britain  in  the  Paris- 
Bonn-London  minage  a trois. 
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The  Guardian's  Alan 
Rusbridger  has  been 
voted  Britain’s  most 
respected  editor  in  a 
Mori  survey  of  34 
of  the  country’s 
leading  editors.  He 
received  1 2 votes  in 
the  annual  poll  to 
choose  the  “editor’s 
editor”,  with  Paul 
Dacre  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  second  place 
with  nine  votes. 
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Supermodels  IBoost  for  Saudi  t Hal  nurses 

strut  their  stuff 


Stuart  Millar 

FIVE  days  after  Ch 
and  the  children,  s 
ready  bored  with.; 


FIVE  days  after  Christmas 
and  tbs  children,  areal' 
ready  bored  with  their 
new  toys.  But  for  thousands  of 
big  kids  yesterday  the  fun  was 

fust  beginning 
In  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
pipe  smoke  and  the  smell  of 
engine  grease,  earnest-look- 
ing enthusiasts  contentedly 
tinkered  with  their  model 
trains,  staged  mock  gunboat 
battles  and  absent-mindedly 
picked  super  glue  from  under 
tobacco-stained  nails.  Wel- 
come to  the  International 
Model  Show — the  biggest  and 
most  prestigious  event  In  the 

HealftmnriprtTngtswlAr^jgr 

Stepping  through  the  doors 
of  the  vast  exhibition  ball  at 
London's  Olympia  arena,  visi- 
tors to  the  show  enter  a fan- 
tasy world  devoid  of  such  of- 
fensively populist  playthings 
as  computer  games.  In  this 
gentle  land,  fathers  can  redis- 
cover the  childhood  happi- 
ness of  reproducing  the  real 
world  in  miniature  while 
their  offspring  argue  at  home 
over  the  Sony  Playstation. 

On  the  left,  a man  earns 
gasps  from  the  crowd  as  he 
guns  the  engine  on  his  lov- 
ingly built  Ferrari  Dino,  an 
exact  quarteMcale  replica  of 
the  real  thing  right  down  to 

the  re  v counter  and  the  trade- 
mark keyring.  To  the  right, 
another  man  waxes  lyrical 
about  the  joys  of  submarine 
modelling.  Upstairs  in  the  gal- 
lery, yet  another  man  proudly 
exhibits  his  Mi-size  Rhinoc- 
eros model,  bizarrely  chopped 
in  half  Damien  Hirst  style.  In 
short,  this  is  a land  populated 
almost  exclusively  by 
obsessives. 

TakeChrisLyons.fbrexam- 
ple.  A train  driver  by  trade,  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  taking 
his  work  home  with  him.  “Tve 
been  doing  this  since  I was  a 
little  boy,”  Mr  Lyons,  aged  60, 
explained  as  he  patiently 
pieced  together  a goods  wagon 
which  experts  would  immedi- 
ately recognise  as  a 4mm 
gauge  meat  van.  “Like  most 


people.  I started  building  little 
tinplate  kits  then  gradually 
I started  making  my  own  from 
I plastic  or  metal  I try  to  put  In 
at  least  one  hour  every  day, 
especially  when  we  have  a big 
exhibition  coming  up  ” 

Nearby,  a future  model 
train  nut  was  being  shaped  as 
five-year-old  Lewis  Chapman 

put  Hafitrack  to  shame  with 
his  expert  control  of  three  dif- 
ferent trains  on  a complex  lay- 
out "He  loves  it,"  said  his 

mum  .Tulip,  from  Harlow, 

Essex.  "We  have  brought  him 
here  every  year  since  he  was 
one  year  old.  It's  worth  it  for 
the  look  on  his  fece,  but  it’s 
also  a good  excuse  for  us  to 
come  along." 

He  was  playing  on  a layout 
built  by  the  Model  Railway 
Club,  founded  In  London  in 
1910  and  now  the  oldest  club 
devoted  to  the  hobby  in  the 
world. 

Alas,  young  talent  such  as 
Lewis  has  become  rare,  as 
competition  in  the  hobby  mar- 
ket has  expanded  with  the  de- 
velopment of  ever  more 
sophisticated  technology.  If 
railways  represent  the  nostal- 
gic past  of  modelling,  then  die 

future  lies  with  the  motor  car 
— high-powered,  four-wheel 
drive,  remote  control  car  rac- 
ing to  be  exact 

Around  a giant  racing  cir- 
cuit, a large  noisy  crowd  of 
youngsters  watched  as  Wil- 
liam Mitcham  powered  his 
way  into  the  show’s  champi- 
onship finals  in  his  Predator 
XK5  remote  control  car  with 
style  Damon  Hill  could  only 
dream  about 

For  Mr  Mitcham.  a21-year- 
old  form  manager  from  Suf- 
folk, this  Is  not  so  much  a 
hobby  as  a professional  sport 
"When  I was  10 1 bought  a 
magazine  about  model  cars. 
From  something  that  started 
as  a very  small  hobby , it  has 
now  almost  become  a fun-time 
job." 

Now  sponsored  by  a model 
car  manufacturer,  he  spends 
much  of  the  year  competing  In 
pkntftwiy;  ItyaHnnii  aTQUIld 
the  world.  “It  is  a big  money 
Industry , but  when  X ten 
people  about  it  they  think  we 
are  either  big  kids  or  car 
racers  who  couldn't  cut  it  in 
real  cars.” 

For  15-year-old  Graham 
Rose,  a spectator  from  Fincb- 
I ley,  north  London,  nothing 
i could  be  farther  from  the 
; truth.  “Ifs  the  business. 

■ Video  games  are  good,  but  this 
is  the  real  thing:” 


Kathy  Evans 


THE  two  British 
nurses  accused  of 
murder  in  Saudi 
Arabia  appointed  a 
prominent  English- 
speaking  Saudi  lawyer  yester- 
day but  there  were  conflicting 
reports  on  what  role  he  might 
be  allowed  to  play  in  court 
The  kingdom’s  London  am- 
bassador. Dr  Ghazi  Algosaibi, 
said  the  lawyers  would  be 
granted  access  to  thpm  in 
prison  and  would  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  court  hearings. 
Interpreters  could  also  be 
present 

The  Foreign  Office  immedi- 
ately welcomed  the  ambassa- 
dor’s statement  “if  an  excep- 


tion is' to  be  made,  then  obvi- 
ously we  will  welcome  it,”  a 
spokesman  said. 

Legal  circles  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia maintained  it  was  highly 
unusual  for  lawyers  to  be 
present  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  Sharia  courts.  “Judges 
are  usually  very  suspicious  of 
i lawyers  and  they  normally  do 

not  attend,”  cme  criminal  law- 1 

yer  said  yesterday.  ! 

The  case  of  the  two  British 
nurses,  Lucille  McLauchlan ' 
i and  Deborah  Parry,  is  rapidly  1 
becoming  a major  diplomatic 
problem  between  London  and  | 
| Riyadh.  Resentment  is  grow- 
! ing  among  Saudi  officials 
| over  British  tears  that  the 
nurses  might  not  receive  a 
! fair  trial  British  officials  yes- 
i terday  hastened  to  dampen 


down  such  perceptions.  “We 
should  be  careM  not  to  as- 
sume that  because  their  pro- 
cedures are  completely  differ- 
ent, they  are  necessarily 
unjust,"  said  Britain's  ambas- 
sador to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Andrew  Green. 

It  was  stm  unclear,  how- 
ever, what  fim  nurses'  lawyer 
would  be  allowed  to  do  In 
court  He  mB.  not  be  able  to 
cross-examine  Saadi  police  of- 
ficers; that  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  judge.  "What  Islamic 
law  does  not  allow  is  for  law- 
yers to  make  clever  tactical 
arguments  to  defend  their  cUr 
ents.  They  will  only  be 
allowed  to  give  the  women’s 
version  of  events,”  a leading 
Islamic  jurist.  Dr  Zaki 
Bedawisaid. 


In  a recent  murder  case  in- 
volving an  American,  a Jed- 
dah-based lawyer  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  court,  but  only 
in  the  capacity  of  a translator. 
The  Judge  concerned  asked 
why  an  American  should  be 
granted  special  treatment 

Prison  officials  allowed  a 
British  consular  official  to  see 
the. -women,  for.  15  minutes 
each  in  a central  police 
station  in  Dhahran  yester- 
day. They  said  they  were 
being  treated  weB.  “They  are 
naturally  anxious  about  the 
charges  but  bearing  up  well/' 
Mr  Green  said. 

Saudi  press  coverage  of  the 
ease  continued  unabated.  Yes- 
terday, A1  Hayat  newspaper 
reported  that  the  alleged 
quarrel  involving  the  three 


nurses  took  place  in  the  early 
hours  of  December  13  when 
all  three  woman  were  wear- 
ing pyjamas. 

The  pre-trial  reporting  of 
the  leaked  by  high-level 
Saudi  police  officiate,  te  un- 
precedented in  the  kingdom. 
Journalists  have  never  bear 
allowed  to  report  on  individ- 
ual cases,  or  attend  trials,  and 
usually  the . first  news  of  a 
major  crime  is  only  issued 
after  the  execution  is  carried 
out.  Speculation  is  growing 
nrrifinp  journalists  that  the 
Saudi  authorities  may  be  try- 
ing to  sour  British  public 
opinion  about  the  character 
of  the  two  nurses  In  advance 
of  a trial  verdict. 

The  organisation  Fair 
Trials  Abroad  said  yesterday 


that  the  deluge  of  prejudicial 
reports  in  the  Saudi  papers 
t constituted  grounds  for  » 
mistrial, 

*‘If  any  British  paper 
reported  such  details,  they 
would  be  inside  tor  contempt 
very  quickly.  There  has  been 
a deliberate  poisoning  of  the 
case,  and  I believe  we  are 

heading  tor  8 ftindamentajly 
flawed  trial  by  any  basic  rules 
of  justice.”  the  organisations 

spokesman,  Stephen  JaKobl. 

said  yesterday- 

According  to  Saudi  press 
reports,  the  two  nursw  have 
confessed  to  the  accidental 
killing  of  Yvonne  GUford.  The 
Australian  nurse  was  stabbed 
four  times,  battered  willi  a 
hammer  smothered,  the 
Saudi  media  reported. 


Review 


The  agony  and 
the  execrable 


Stephen  Moss 

On  Our  Own 

Anne  Atkins  (Sceptre,  £6.90) 

IT’S  easy  to  make  fun  of 
Anne  Atkins,  but  that 
shouldn't  stop  us.  Scourge 
of  sodomites,  abortionists  and 
woolly  liberals  everywhere, 
in  the  three  months  since  her 
assault  on  gay  Christians  on 
Thought  for  the  Day  she  has 
become  the  mouthpiece  of 
right-thinking  Middle  En- 
glanders through  her  dual 
role  as  Daily  Telegraph  agony 
aunt  and  resident  moralist 
She  is  married  to  & vicar, 
sacrificed  her  actmg  career  to 
be  a wife  and  toother,  and, 
famously,  has  only  slept  with 
one  man.  She  also  writes 


none  of  this  can  disguise  the 
witless  pros  el 

EnidBlyton  is  the  compari- 
son that  springs  to  mind,  both 
tor  the  banality  of  the  writing 
and  the  preoccupation  with 
middle-class  meals.  Much  of 
the  action  takes  place  in  tea 
shops,  and  Ms  Atkins  appears 
to  have  an  almost  pathological 
obsession  with  scones: 
"Theo’s  scone  was  gross  in  its 
proportions,  like  something 
in  a John  Wyndham  novel,  a 
vast  mutant  scone  which 
would  breed  with  other  out- 
sized  and  uncontrollable  tea- 
cakes and  eventually  threaten 
to  take  over  the  world."  Yes,  I 
see,  have  you  considered  seek- 
ing professional  help? 

As  moral  philosophy,  the 
novel  is  more  instructive:  do 
your  duty,  help  others,  work 


Vlvefc  ChatNBosy 


BRITAIN  is  set  to  wel- 
come the  new  year  in 
temperatures  of 
around  -4C  in  most  parts  of 
file;  country,  with  heavy 
snow  expected  in  many 
areas,  particularly  the 
south  and  east 
The  cold  snap,  which  has 
killed  at  least  90  people  in 
Europe  in  recent  days,  is 
expected  to  last  at  least 
until  the  weekend.  Motor- 
ing organisations  have 
warned  drivers  to  take 
extra  precautions,  particu- 
larly those  living  in  south- 
ern England. 

“There  is  a 70  per  cent 


novels  and  her  second.  On  Our  I to  keep  your  marriage  intact 


Own,  is  about  to  be  published 
In  paperback. 

Does  one  review  the  novel 
or  attempt  to  deconstruct  the 
philosophy?  The  former  is 
more  proper  but.  when  the 
book  is  this  bad,  not  veiy 
profitable. 

Ms  Atkins  may  be  a suspect 
agony  aunt — odd  baths  and 
Christian  commitment  seem 
to  be  the  answer  to  most  prob- 
lems— but  as  a writer,  she 
has  one  problem:  an  almost 
complete  inability  to  write. 

The  plot  concerns  a family 
crisis,  wife  battering  and  the 
murder  of  the  husband.  Did 
the  wronged  wife  do  it?  That 

ortnimdrum  hfl<tnsii<failn  n»r 

interest  for  320  pages.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  amount  of 
padding:  a spurious  super- 
structure concerning  a writer 
who  is  planning  a book  on  Mo- 
zart and  lots  of  tedious  detail 
about  life  in  Cambridge — the 
murder  victim  is  the  choir- 
master at  King's  College.  But 


and  put  your  trust  in  God.  The 
book  ends  with  the  preco- 
cious, entirely  incredible 
nine-year-old  son  of  the  mur- 
dered man  discovering  God: 
"Funnily  enough,  now  that  he 
could  pray,  he  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  It  didn't  matter. 
He  didn’t  need  to  say 
anything." 

It  is,  however,  shocking  to 
find  that  our  godly  guide  can 
write  a torrid  sex  scene,  told 

through  the  eyes  (or  rather  the 
ears)  of  young  Tbeo:  “A  long 
time  later,  when  they  must 
have  thought  him  asleep,  he 
heard  them  moving  in  bed, 
and  his  mother  giggling,  and 
then  saying  ‘Just  a minute,’ 
and  getting  up  andshutting 
the  door . . .After  the  door  was 
shut  he  heard  the  noise  of  his 
parents  having  a long  and  vig- 
orous cuddle,  and  knew  they 
wouldn't  have  wanted  him 
there.” 

Say  your  prayers,  Theo. 
Louder,  louder. 


In  the  New  Year  Guardian 
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Children  said  to  play  among  mustard  gas  canisters 


Unexploded  bombs,  mostly  from  the  first  world  war.  sit  rusting  at  the  dump  near  Vlmy.  A smaller  arms  dump  at  Crotoy  blew  up  two  weeks  ago 

Blast  fear  at  French  arms 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  ANTOfflN  KBATOCHVfL 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris  reports 
on  the  row  over  the  safety  of  a 
store  of  rusting,  unexploded 
first  world  war  ammunition 


Security  is  lax,  and  souvenir  hunters  can  break  in 


A HUGE  unguarded 
open-air  ammuni- 
tion dump  on  the 
first  world  war 
battlefield  around 
Vlmy  in  France  is  at  the 
centre  of  a row  between 
military  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  after  reports 
that  the  weapons  are  in 
danger  of  exploding. 

More  than  500  tonnes  of 
unexploded  British,  French 
and  German  bombs  and 
shells,  including  dozens  of 
mustard  gas  containers, 
are  stocked  in  a 1,000  sq  ft 
site  protected  by  a wire 
fence  and  a padlocked  gate. 
But  concern  over  safety  has 
Increased  after  a much 
smaller  weapons  dump  at 
Crotoy  in  the  Somme  blew 
up  a fortnight  ago.  No  one 
was  hurt  but  200  houses 
had  to  be  evacuated. 

The  Vlmy  dump,  estab- 
lished nearly  50  years  ago 
among  fields  In  the  Pas-de- 
Calats,  contains  the  biggest 
collection  of  first  world 
war  ammunition  in  the 
country,  all  of  It  recovered 
from  battlefields  in  the 
north.  Occasionally,  second 
world  war  bombs  are  also 
brought  In.  Chemical 
weapons  make  up  around  a 
third  of  the  ammunition. 
The  depot  was  intended 


as  a temporary  holding 
area  for  the  ammunition 
before  it  was  taken  to  the 
Bale  de  Somme  to  be  blown 
up  under  water  by  the 
army.  But  recently  envi- 
ronmental organisations 
have  opposed  the  method 
because  they  say  it  threat: 
ens  one  of  Europe’s  most 
important  bird  sanctuaries. 

Hundreds  of  shells  and 
bombs,  some  weighing 
nearly  a tonne,  are  stacked 
with  military  neatness,  but 
hand  grenades  are  kept  in 
buckets.  Because  of  the  de- 
lay In  destruction,  many 
weapons  are  rusty,  and  gas 
has  been  seen  leaking  from 
containers. 

The  mayor  of  Vimy,  Lio- 
nel Lancry,  said  that  de- 
spite concern  that  children 
use  the  dump  as  a play- 
ground and  that  souvenir 
hunters  often  break  in,the 
army  refuses  to  place  a 
guard.  The  only  wanting  of 
potential  risk  is  a small 
wooden  sign  saying  "danger 
demort". 

The  Pas-de-Calais  local 
government  authority  in 
Arras  said  there  had  been 
several  protests  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior,  which 
has  overall  responsibility 
for  security,  but  there  had 
been  no  result.  The  Vimy 


Blair  savages  ‘weak’  Major 


Labour  leader  promises  to  bring 
down  Government  in  New  Year 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  BLAIR  last  night 
laid  claim  to  the  mantle 
or  national  leadership 
when  he  accused  John  Major 
of  being  too  weak  Lo  manage 
his  party,  let  alone  the 
country,  and  promised  to 
bring  down  the  Government 
"In  any  way  we  can"  In  the 
New  Year. 

Next  year  would  be  “the 
year  the  Government  finally 
has  to  race  the  people's  ver- 
dict. Britain  needs  a general 
election  as  soon  as  possible  to 
restore  firm  and  coherent 
government”,  the  Labour 
leader  said. 

As  he  spoke.  Tory  strate- 
gists put  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  own  New 
Year  advertising  campaign  — 
“the  most  negative  campaign 
so  far”  party  sources  have 
said  — to  be  launched  next 
week  with  the  intention  of 


undermining  the  steadfast 
qualities  Mr  Blair  claims  for 
his  own  leadership. 

The  Tory  chairman,  Brian 
Mawbinney,  last  night  offered 
a foretaste  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  ahead  as  the  Govern- 
ment struggles  to  stave  off  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  now 
that  its  Commons  majority 
has  disappeared.  He  predicted 
Labour  would  campaign  on 
"Five  Lies  — Ove  completely 
invented  charges  about  what 
the  Ccrservative  Party  will 
do  alter  we  are  re-elected”. 

in  contrast  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  soothing  seasonal 
message  to  supporters,  Mr 
Blair  painted  a picture  oT  a 
country  falling  behind  its 
rivals  in  skills,  public  ser- 
vices and  national  wealth, 
burdened  with  higher  taxes, 
escalating  crime  and  a costly 
“BSE  fiasco"  which  demon- 
strated the  collapse  of  Conser- 
vative influence  in  Europe. 

Accusing  Mr  Major  of  fee- 
bly allowing  divisions  within 


the  Tory  party  to  “grow  and 
fester",  Mr  Blair  contrasted 
that  with  his  own  record 
since  1994  as  the  man  who 
had  created  New  Labour  by 
changing  the  party's  constitu- 
tion. doubling  its  member- 
ship and  modernising  its  pol- 
icy objectives. 

Voters  would  "know  that  a 
strong  country  cannot  be 
built  on  weak  leadership. 
They  know  that  a leadership 
so  weak  that  it  cannot  run  a 
party  cannot  be  trusted  to  run 
the  country"  he  declared  be- 
fore restating  New  Labour's 
goals:  economic  partnership, 
educational  opportunity,  de- 
centralised power,  a reformed 
welfare  state  and  an  effective 
EU  rule. 

But  Mr  Mawhlnney's  tactic 
last  night  did  surprise  Labour 
election  planners.  In  a tough 
statement,  billed  as  his  awn 
New  Year  message  to  staff  at 
party  HQ,  he  specified  which 
"five  lies"  he  expects  to  be  hit 
by  In  Labour  attacks  nest 
month. 

They  are:  that  the  Tories 
will  impose  charges  for  visit- 
ing a GP;  that  VAT  will  be 
placed  on  food  and  children's 


da  thing;  that  pensioners  will 
no  longer  have  the  basic  state 
pension  upgraded  In  line  with 
inflation;  that  water  metering 
will  become  compulsory,  and 
that  there  will  be  “more  guns 
and  knives  on  the  streets". 

All  have  been  denied  by 
ministers,  though  touted  by 
assorted  policymakers.  Mr 
Mawhlnney’s  pre-emptive 
tactic  evoked  memories  of  the 
celebrated  "Ten  Labour  Lies" 
campaign  launched  by  Con- 
servative Central  Office  and 
the  Daily  Mail  In  1979,  among 
them  the  claim  that  a 
Thatcher  government  would 
double  VAT  — also  much  de- 
nied at  the  time. 

In  the  event  it  rose  from  a 
basic  8 per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
in  Lord  Howe's  first  budget, 
slightly  less  than  double,  but 
enough  to  allow  the  ex-chan- 
cellor  to  call  the  denial  more 
than  "a  semantic  quibble"  in 
his  memoirs. 

Last  night  Labour  officials 
denied  any  such  intention, 
but  thanked  Mr  Mawhinney 
for  publicising  such  plausible 
options.  “Thanks  for  writing 
the  script,  well  take  It  over 
from  here,"  one  said. 


The  voltage  drops.  Lights  dim.  Suddenly  electric 
fires  are  not  as  hot  as  they  should  be.  Ten  minutes 
later  there  is  no  alternative.  Blackouts  are 
ordered.  Electric  fires  go  out,  electric  blankets 
and  kettles  stay  cold.  And  so  does  the  population. 


gendarmerie  said  that, 
apart  from  occasional  pat- 
rols. it  could  not  keep  a 
watch  on  the  depot 


Colonel  Philippe  Mechin, 
who  heads  the  army’s  bomb 
squad,  said  the  ammuni- 
tion was  safer  at  Vimy  than 
on  the  roadsides  or  in  the 
fields  and  villages  from 
where  it  was  recovered 
after  years  underground  or 
in  unmarked  dumps. 

“There  shouldn't  be  such 
a stock  at  Vimy  but  envi- 
ronmentalists. and  local 
councillors  are  increas- 
ingly opposed  to  controlled 
explosions,”  be  said,  add- 
ing, that  the  army  had  been 
considering  for  some  time  a 
plan  to  set  iy>  a guarded  site 
Inside  a military  camp.  “As 
Vlmy  is  supposed  to  be 
closed  down  one . of  these 
days,  nobody  Is  interested 
in  spending  money  on  tem- 
porary protection 
measures.” 


David  Brtntfie,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


ONTRO  VERST . over 
war -pension  cuts 
haunt  ministers 
into  the  new  year 
after.  Britain’s  top  hearing 
researchers. ...  yesterday 
warned  that  hardly  any  mili- 
tary veterans  will  qualify  for 

a deafness  pension  under  the 
Government's  new  rules.  _ 
The  researchers  say  the 
rules  annotmoed  earlier  Ibis 
month  are  “grossly  unfair”. 
They  are  strongly  denying 
ministerial  riaim^  that  they 
support  them-  and  that  they 
were  consulted. 

The_  Department  of  Social 
Security  yesterday  confirmed 
that  the  rules  had  already 
been  put  into  effect  and  were 
being  applied  retrospectively 
to  some  2,000  war  pension 
deafness  .claims  lodged  since 
March  L Almost  all  are  likely 
to  be  rejected.  _ 

Ministers,  who  have  bees 
blaming  the:  press  for  whip-, 
ping  up  needless  alarm  over 
the  war  pension  changes,  now 
look  certain  to  free  renewed 
backbench  protests  when  Par- 
Ha  merit  retumsnext  month. 

The  new  rules  are  forecast 
to  save  £35  million  a year 
eventually.  Combined  with 
other  “simplification” 
changes  to  war  pensions,  how 
out  for  consultation,  a total 
£50 . million  will  be  saved 
annually..  . -. 

Under  the  new  deafness 
rules,  ex-service  personnel 
will  be  Ineligible  for  life  fora 
war.  pension  for  hearing  loss 
■unless  there  was  evidence  of 
the  damage  before  they  left 
the  armed  forces.  They  will 
also  be  ineligible  for  any  pen- 
sion increase  as  hearing  dete- 
riorates in  later  life. 

A previous  change,  in  1993, 
barred  payment  of  any  pen- 
sion in  cases  hearing  loss 
of  less  than  20  per  cent 
The  Government  claims  it 
was  obliged  to  bring  In.  the 
new  rules  because  medical 
opinion  had  become  clear 
that  hearing  loss  could  not  be 
attributed  to  exposure  to  gun- 
fire or  explosions  once  the  in- 
dividual bad  left  the  forces. 

The  change  Is  said  to  have 
been  based  on  a paper  sum- 
marising medical  research 
and  opinion,  - prepared  by 
'Elizabeth'  Braid  wood,  a DSS 
medical  adviser.  Lord 
Mackay  of  Ardbrecknlsh. 
social  security  minister  res- 
ponsible - for  war  pensions, 
says  he  was  told  there  were 
do  medical  experts  with  a dis- 
senting view. 


Andrew  Mitchell,  junior 
social  security  minister,  has 
said  In  a letter  to  Vernon 
Coaker,  his  prospective 
Labour  opponent  m his  Cod- 
ling constituency,  that  Dr 
Braldwood's  findings  "reflect 
the  views  of  experts  at  the 

Medical  Research  Council  In- 
stitute of  Hearing". 

The  Nottingham-based  In- 
stitute, which  also  has  cen- 
tres to  Glasgow  and  South- 
ampton. is  the  leading 
authority  on  deafness  re- 
search. Ross  Coles,  its  spokes- 
man, said  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  not  been  formally 
consulted  and  did  not  endorse 
the  conclusions  Dr  Braid- 
wood  had  drawn, 

“We  cannot  find  anyone 
who.  discussed  it  with  them, 
as  they  claim,  and  our  view  is 
that  while  Dr  Braid  wood  got 
most  of  her  bets  right,  she 
has  Interpreted  them 
wrongly,”  Dr  Coles  said. 

He  added  that  it  was  grossly 
unfair  to  apply  a "low  fence” 


Researchers  say 
changes  will 
rule  out  almost 
all  claims  for 
deafness  pensions 


— the  20  per  cent  bearing  loss 
threshold  — and  then  make 
no  allowance  for  further  loss 
of  bearing  through  ageing. 
The  combined  effect,  he  ar- 
gued, was  to  rule  out  almost 
all  claims  for  deafness  pen- 
sions, as  probably  fewer  than 
l per  cent  would  pass  the 
threshold. 

“It  has  virtually  ended  com- 
pensation for  military  deaf- 
ness,” Dr  Coles  said.  “I  have 
seen  quite  a few  Northern  Ire- 
land victims  and  few  would 
come  up  to  the  level  required: 
as  regards  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary. virtually  none. 

•If  you  look  at  data  from 
the  Falklands,  nobody  would 
get  compensation  for  noise  in- 
jury on  the  basis  of  the  new 
rules.” 

According  to  confidential 
DSS  documents,  about  10,000 
war  veterans  a year  will  lose 
Claims  they  would  have  won 
previously.  . 

A DSS  spokeswoman,  said 
Dr  Braidwood  had  consulted 
the  hearing  Institute  through 
its  Glasgow  centre.  The  new 
rules  had  been  backdated  to 
March  l because  that  was 
when  the'  medical  consensus 
had  become  dear. 


Clear  your  debts  and  make 

a fresh  start 

with  our  new  lower  rates. 


11.9% 


For  loans  of  £10, 


APR 


13.9%„ 

For  loans  of  £3.000  - £9.900 


Typical  Ennpta:  Boro*  CHUM)  onr5  vtan  aHI-H  WR  (nriaMi)  and  ysv 
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loans  are  tacared  by  a monoasB  w your  property. 


Before  you  know  it,  credit 
and  bills  can  add  up...  leaving 
you  to  pay  out  more  than  you 
planned  each  month. 

But  now  you  can  ‘wipe  the 
slate  dean'  and  make  a fresh 
start  with  a Homeowner  Loan 
from  Lloyds  Bowmaker. 

Because  die  loan  is  secured 
by  a mortgage  on  your 
property,  you  can 
also  choose  to 
spread  the 
repayments 
over  a longer 
period  (up  to  15 
yeans)  to  leave  you  with 
just  one  simple,  more  manageable 
payment  each  month. 

So  why  not  check  the  table  to  see 
just  how  ntrie  you  could  be  paying? 

ALL  THE  REASSURANCE 
YOU  NEED- 

As  we  are  a subsidiary  of  Lloyds 
Bank,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you're 
in  dependable  and  responsible  hands. 

We  will  never  encourage  you  to 
borrow  more  than  you  can 
comfortably  afford.  After  aH,  we're 
here  to  help  you  keep  more  money  in 
your  pocket! 

Foryoor  extra  peace  of  mind, 

optional  Payment  Protection  Plan  . 


APR 

VARIABLE: 


LOAN 
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160 

WH 

120 

More 

50^ 

160 
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120 
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60 
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£15.000 

174JS 

200.53 

32096 

19433 

235.01 

366.43 

£tom 

mm 

139*9 

21930 

12936 

15667 

245.62 

£8,000 

102.06 

12022 

182.70 

114X3 

134  65 

20462 

£5.000 

63.80 

75.14 

114.19 

7146 

6416 

12789 

could  cover  your  repayments  'in  the 
event  of  your  death.  Alness,  accident, 
compulsory  redundancy  or 
alternatively  hospitalisation 
Gf  self-employed). 


rrs  SO  EASY  TO  APPLY. 
Applying  for  a Lloyds 
Bowmaker  Homeowner  Loan  is 
simple  - and  you  don't  have  to  be 
a Lloyds  Bank  customer! 

To  make  a fresh  start  call  ns 
FREE  9am  - 9pm  Monday  to 
Friday,  10am  - 5pm  Saturday  on 
0800  378151. 

We  can  give  you  an 
immediate  decision  in  principle 
there  and  then. 

Alternatively,  return  the 
coupon  for  more  information. 

A written  quotation  is  always 
available  on  request. 

Remember,  yon  are  under  no 
obligation  at  all,  and  there  are  no 
interviews  or  arrangement  fees. 


CALL  FREE  ON  0800  3 78 151 

9 Am  • 3PM  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  10AM  - 5PM  SATURDAY, 


lowing  own  home.  Please  tell  me  liwr  »UmdaBoaiuato  Homeowner  loan  conMMnredncpnw 
I JU/O.DuatihuaBDhQBiiidlcBKinatrneAiylniBypodHtlUyamairaaratonMUiiBeiipiodaie.faet  I 
' diistodv  Be  UavdsBominker  limited  (DU,  Wnafcr  fame,  FR^POST,  Bqtaiieiimidi.  BH88BB.  I 

You MRt'ittqp.  Or  Bsthis  coupon  to  maa  01202  298337.  • { 
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4 BRITAIN 

Tories  plan 
to  boost 
opt-outs 


The  Guardian 


Tuesday  December31_ 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


A conservative 

manifesto  promise  to 
aAhelp  parents  and 
am  eeteachers  set  up  a new 
generation  or  self-governing 
schools  in  competition  with, 
local  education  authorities  is 
being  considered  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

“Charter  schools”  would  be 
given  basic  state  funding  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pu- 
pils. but  they  would  be  en- 
couraged to  top  this  up  with 
finance  from  local  businesses 
and  voluntary  organisations. 

Ministers  think  the  scheme 
could  provide  an  opportunity 
for  enterprising  teachers  and 
parents  in  the  run-down 
inner  cities,  or  in  villages 
where  educational  provision 
has  been  withdrawn  as  popu- 
lation declined. 

The  first  steps  towards  the 
new  model  are  being  put  in 
place  in  the  Education  Bill 
now  before  Parliament.  It 
would  allow  the  Funding 
Agency  for  Schools  — the 
quango  which  supervises  the 
self-governing  sector  — to  pay 
start-up  grants  to  the  promot- 
ers of  grant  maintained 
schools  and  recoup  them  from 
local  councils. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 


retary. said  ministers  were 
looking  at  how  the  idea  could 
be  developed,  but  would  not 
elaborate.  Eric  Forth,  her 
deputy,  is  understood  to  have 1 
studied  a similar  scheme  dur- 
ing a recent  visit  to  the  US 
where  500  charter  schools 
have  been  founded  since  1991, 
many  in  areas  which  have 1 
lacked  good  schools. 

David  Blunfcett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  the 
plan  resembled  the  Govern- 
ment's failed  initiative  to  at- 
tract business  sponsorship 

for  city  technology  colleges  to 
| compete  with  local  authority 
schools.  “This  appears  to  be 
in  complete  contradiction  of 
what  the  Tories  have  been 
doing  during  18  years  of  clos- 
ing tuner  city  and  village 
schools  in  the.  name  of  elimi- 
nating surplus  places. 

"Having  failed  with  previ- 
ous attempts  to  divide  the 
education  system,  they  are 
now  desperate  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  their  own  failure  in 
reducing  funding  for  schools, 
worsening  pupil-teacher 
ratios  and  massively  increas- 
ing sizes.” 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  the  proposal 
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for  businesses  to  support 
schools  was  “a  step  back  Into 
the  18th  century  which  did 
not  work  then  and  it  will  not 
work  now.” 


Janies  Spark  In  the  wheelhouse  of  a Whitby  trawler  yesterday.  Below,  another  apprentice,  CKve  Ball,  gets  some  tips  on  knots  from  his  father,  "William  photographs,  srcvt  poorest 


B BIT  AIN’S  first  appren- 
ticeship in  sea  fishing 


Savings  rates 


UP  AGAIN 


at  Nationwide. 


FROM  1ST  JANUARY  1997 


NEW  RATES  FOR  PERSONAL  INVESTORS 


CoshBuilder 


FiexAtcount 


Goan  pm. 


GnmpJb 


£l-£499 
£500-14399 
£5.000 - £9,999 
£10,000  - X24J99 
£25.000  - £49399 
ASMS* 


Dticeship  In  sea  flahtng 
since  the  vanished  heyday 
of  Atlantic  trawlers  was 
launched  yesterday,  as 
snow  flurries  drifted  across 
a heavy  swell  at  Whitby 
harbour  on  the  North  Sea 
coast,  writes  Martin 
WaimorlghL 

Eight  teenagers  began  a 
three-year  training  course 
leading  to  a skipper's  cer- 
tificate, in  a project  de- 
signed to  Counter  the  pre- 
vailing image  of  fishing  as 
a dying  trade. 

■ “I  hope  to  be  the  youn- 
gest skipper  in  the 
country/'  said  lS-year-old 
Janies  Spark,  one  of  the 
successful  applicants  to  the 
scheme,  • launched  by 
Whitby  trawl  ermen  and  the 
Yorkshire  and  Humber 
Forts  training  association. 
The  course  is  part-funded 
by  North  Yorkshire  train- 


ing and  enterprise  council, 
but  the  port’s  fleet  has  also 
invested  directly. 

“Our  business  alone  has 
invested  £1  million  In  boats 
*hi«i  year,  but  the  industry 
has  such  a negative  Image 
at  the  moment  that  we 
could  not  get  new 
recruits,”  said  Arnold 
Looker,  who  runs  seven 
trawlers  ont  of  Whitby. 
'“Captains  of  fishing  vessels 
have  a very  different  job 
from  even  10  years  ago  — 
it's  all  computers  and  satel- 
lite navigation  systems  and 
we  need  really  qualified 
people  to  run  the  boats.” 

James's  mother,  -Judith 
Spark,  said:  “He  got  nine 
GCSEs.  so  he  could  have 
gone  on  to  college.  But  he 
hates  being  shut  in.  He’s 
really  stuck  on  it  — even 
getting  his  knuckles  dislo- 
cated on  a trial  run  at  sea 
[ hasn’t  puthim  off  at  alL” 
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£2.000  -£9,999 
-w£I 0,000 -£24,999 


~£  10,000 
£25.  pOO 


£1,000- £4399 
£5X00 -£9399 
£10,000 -£24399 
£25,000 -£49,999 
£50.000, 


£1X00  -£4,999 
£5X00-£9399 
£10,000 -£24^99 
£25X00-£49 399 
£50X00- £99.999 
-£100,000+ 


Invor-tDir^ct 


Gary  Young* 


iviorumyirxcme 

£2^00 -£9399 

5J»% 

4JJ0% 

£1,000 -£4.999 

3^0% 

238% 

£14,000 -£24399 

5*40% 

432% 

£5,000  - £9,999 

4X0% 

3-20% 

£25,000 -£49399 

5*60% 

4*48% 

£10,000 -£24.999 
£25,000 -£49,999 
£50.000+ 

430% 

. 336% 

£50,000- £99399 

5.90% 

4.72% 

4-50% 

430% 

3-60% 

334% 

£100.000* 

6-20% 

436% 

THE  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley,  yesterday  in- 
vited Britons  to  contribute 
their  own  Ideas  for  celebrat- 
ing the  millennium. 

Mrs  Bottomley,  chairman 
of  the  Millennium  Commis- 
sion, called  on  businesses  and 
civic  organisations  to  come 
together  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
sure that  the  festival  empow- 
ers communities  and  reflects 
the  country's  religious,  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversity. 

The  clock  is  now  ticking— 


it’s  36  months  to  go,”  said  Mrs 
1 Bottomley,  at  the  launch  of  a 
consultation  document  for  the 
Millennium  Festival.  • 

“Many  of  the  headlines 
have  been  focused  on  the  ex- 
hibition at  Greenwich,  but 
the  whole  nation  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  event  Welwant 
it  to  be  based  on  people's  own 
ideas,  and  we  want  to  reflect 
the  religious,  cultural  and 
ethnic  d i versity  of  the 
country,"  she  said.  1 

A budget  of  £20  million  is 
being  made  available  for  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Northern  Ireland 
and  njn»  English  regions  to . 
celebrate  the  year  2000.  The  : 


cash  is  in  addition  to  £120  mil- 1 
lkm  pledged  to  the . MEQen- 
niiitn  Exhibition  in  Green- 1 
wich,  south-east  London.  ! 

“We  are  sending  out  a chal- , 
lenge.  to  a - wide  range  of| 
organisations,  from  charities 
to  businesses,  to  work  in  part- 1 
nership  to.  produce  a high  1 
quality  programme  of  activity 
to  reach  the  widest  possible 
audience.”  Mrs  Bottomley 
added. 

The  activities  which  the 
commission  might  encourage 
include  those  “which  the  pub- 
lic will  enjoy  and  fed  are 
worthwhile;  will  bring  com- 
munities together,  while 


reflecting  religious,  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversities;  are 
both  educational  and  enter- 
taining, and  engage  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  actively 
celebrating  the  millennium". 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Mil- 
lennium Commission  said:  "It 
was  always  part  of  the  plan 
that  the  events  should  be  as 
inclusive  as  possible.  Now  we 
are  getting  the  ball  rolling 
with  a request  for  initial 
ideas  from  church  groups, 
local  authorities,  community 
centres  and  individuals." 

Ideas  should  be  submitted 
to  the  commission  by  Febru- 
ary 21. 


Del  Boy  gathers  in  the  TV  millions 


Andrew  Cuff 
RtofBa  Correspondent 


NEW  RATES  FOR  ACCOUNTS  NO  LONGER  AVAILABLE 


Aenwl  Noma 


£2X00-  £4.999 
£5.000  -£9399 
£10X00- £24399 
£25X00  - *49099 
jBStKoaa* 


“TESSA  B— 4 
& Llnlud  Bead 


£3X00- £9X00 


TESSA  MwuUr 
iitxnnc  Bond 


S5.000-2S.00Q 


TESSA 

Fle»blc  Sarings 


CtplniBnntn  ISO 


isao-SAjm 
£5X00- £9399 
£10X00 -£24,999 
£2fA0Q+ 


OspScalBoiro  90 


£5O0-**399 
UflOC- 0.999 
£10^KH>-£24999 
£25.000+ 


CaoinlBowu  90 

MoaAfy/tWMarir 


£500-64399 
£5X00-£9399 
£10,000  *£24,999 
ttM>00+ 


Cma  pjL 

Ne*  p-«. 

AseoautNtmc 

Bajaaca 

Gnat  pas.  . 

Nat  p-a. 

3- 00% 
3.40% 
MWt 
430% 

4- 50% 

3*40% 

2.72% 

3.04% 

336% 

330% 

B«M>BuUcr 

£1**499 
£500 -£4399 
£5^00 -£9.999 
. £1  (£000-124.999 
£25300  + 

U»% 

3X0% 

330% 

330% 

4.10% 

030% 

230% 

2- 64% 
2.96% 

3- 28% 

630% 

530% 

UrntneBood 

£2^100*  £9399 
£10300  + 

4.10% 

5.10% 

’ 338% 
4X8% 

6-10% 

630% 

438% 

5-20% 

' TkxFree  Opan 
Imwit 

£1X499 
£500 -£4399 
£5,000  *£9399 
£30,000 -£24399 
£15.000  + 

' 1-00% 
3X0% 
330% 

_ 3-70% 
4.10% 

030% 

2*40% 

2.64% 

2.96% 

• 338% 

430% 

430% 

5.15% 

5-35% 

336% 

3.60% 

4.12% 

438% 

JuFta  Opt£o> 

90  DV 

£500-14399 
£5300-19399 
£1 0.000 - £24,999 
£25^00+ 

. 4X0% 
430% 
430% 
4X0% 

330% 

3*44% 

3X0% 

334% 

4J>0% 

430% 

430% 

430% 

3-20% 

334% 

330% 

3-84% 

UWOptba 

180  0*7 

£500 -£4399 
£5.000- £9399 
£10,000 -£24399 
£25,000  + 

430% 

430% 

535% 

535% 

336% 

3-6o% 

4.12% 

438% 

3*60% 

430% 

4JO% 

430% 

238% 

330% 

336% 

3.60% 

Doable  Baftat 
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£500  + 

.£200-39399 
£10«009 - £19399 
£20,000  + 

330% 

4X0% 

430% 

430% 

230% 

330% 

. 330% 
334* 

Sobacdpdoii  Sfcaie 

£1-£2W  par  aroodi 
(ox  S400  fota.) 

6.50% 

530% 

DEL  Boy  and  Rodney 
Trotter  headed  into  the 
sunset  at  the  end  of 
Only  Fools  and  Horses  and 
docked  up  the  year’s- highest 
television  aadlence. 

The  hour-long  BBC1  Sun- 
day night  special  — one  of 
three  new  episodes  shown 
over  Christmas  — was 
watched  by  2L5  mm  inn,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  figures. 

1 In  the  last  half-hour  the  au- 
dience peaked  at  22.1  million, 
more  than  71  per  cent  of  aU  i 
viewers,  and  the  end  of  the i 
show  brought  toe  National' 
Grid’s  biggest  power  surge  of 
the  year — 1,600  megawatts  — 
as  millions  put  the  kettle  on. 

The  Christmas  Day  edition, 
was  watched  by  18.7  million 

and  Urn  second  Instalment  on 
Friday  attracted  18-45  million. 


The  previous  highest  audi- 
ences in  Only  Fools,  and 
Horses’  15-year  history  were 
20.1  million  for  Christinas 
Day  episodes  tn  1989  and  1^92. 

Writer  John  Sullivan  and 
stars  David  Jason  and  Nicho- 
las Lyndhurst  were  per- 
suaded last  year  by  the  BBC 
to  make  toe  swansong  three- 
parter. 

It  ended  with  Del  Boy  ful- 
filling his  lifetime's  ambition 
of  becoming  a millionaire 
after  finding  a £6  million 
watch  in  his  garage. 

A BBC  spokeswoman  said: 
“We  are  deligWed  it  proved  a . 
triple  treat  with  our  viewers.  I 
The  whole  team  have  left  an , 
indelible  mark  on  toe  history" 
of1 TV  comedy"’ 

The  official  viewing  fig- 
ures, to  be  released  next 
week,  will  include  video- 
recordings -and  could  further 
boost  the  show's  audience. 

BBCl  beat  ITV  in  audience 


share  each  day  from  Christ- 
mas Eve  until  December  29, 
according  to  early  estimates. 
On  Christmas  Day  it  achieved 
a S3  per  cent  share,  compared 
to  ITVs  25.7  and  won  a 4Z2  to 


30.5  per  cent  victory  on  Box- 
ing Day.  "One  Foot  in  the 
Grave,  the  most  popular  non- 
soap  over  Christmas  1995, 
was  watched  by  16^  million 
on  Boxing  Day. 


NOTICE  TO 


The  variable  base  race  for  Halifax  Building 
Society  mortgage  accounts  (but  not  secured 
personal  loan  accounts)  will  be  increased  bv 
0.26%pja.  to  7.25%pju  • 
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BBC  exterminates  creators 
of  Doctor  Who  theme  tune 


Andrew  Cult 


THE  unit  which  composed 
the  theme  tune  for  Doctor 


•IlkNWlUx- 


itatESM  Baal  Aon  >W  a 
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L^lNationwideJ 
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1 the  theme  tune  for  Doctor 
Who  is  one  of  the  latest  casu- 
alties of-  BBC  cost-cutting, 
which  wffl.  result  in.  more 
than  200  job  losses. 

Four  posts  are  to  go  at  the 
BBC  Radiophonics  Workshop, 
which  will  withdraw  from  its' 
role  in  music  composition  but 
continue  its  audio  restoration 
work. 

BBC  Resources  Is  axing  its 
props  department  six  weeks 
after  pulling  out  of  costume 
and  make-up  d«gfgw,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than®)  jobs.  The 
posts  include  the  BBC’s  ar- 
moury, which  was  able  to  pro- 
vide programmes  with  fire. 


arms  and  advice  on  the  chore- 
ography of  6gbt  sequences. 

The  first  tranche  of  redun- 
dancies at  BBC  News 
Resources  has  also  been  con- 
firmed with  the  loss  of  138- 
posts,  including  studio  and 
gallery  staff 

A spokesman  for  BBC 
Resources  said:  "Nobody 
likes  cutting  jobs,  but  we  can- 
not ask  the  licence  tee  payer 
to  continue  to  subsidise  loss- 
making activities  which  are 
av&U&bte  from  the  freelance 
market" 

Rod  Lynch,  chief  executive 
of  BBC  Resources,  which  has 
seen  its  workforce  tell  from 
12*500  to  fewer  than  7,000  in 
three  years,  wants  the  direc- 
torate to  become  a wholly 
owned  subsidiary. 


The  new  interest  rate  will  take  effect  on 

- In  January  1997  for  borrower,  subject  to 
mUnedia“!  "<*«  of  increaa.  in  the  mnuvs,  rate. 

- m February  1997  for  borrowers  subject 

to  one  month’s  notice  of  increase  in  the 
interest  rate. 


*2°  On* 

^ po 


*'  'Uue‘  * ’P'rify  for  other  borrowers. 


Under  the  tenns  of  Budget  Han  the  monthly 
payment  WU  be  amended  from  April  1997 
or  from  the  next  review  date  Tor  mortgage 
account  on  Annual  Review. 


tow*  now 
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Shadow  home  secretary  assesses  the  damage  resulting  from  ‘reactionary  voting’  and.  pulls  M few  skeletons  out  of  noble  cupboards 

Straw  lays  into  hereditary  poets 


Michael  White 
PoBUcal  Editor 


JOHN  Major's  vision 
of  the  classless  soci- 
ety is  underpinned 
by  a hard  core  of 
Eton -and -Oxbridge 
hereditary  peers  whose  cru- 
cial votes  in  the  House  of 
Lords  stem  from  ancestors 
who  bribed,  stole,  slept  and 
betrayed  thetr  way  into  royal 
favour.  Labour's  Jack  Straw 
declared  yesterday. 

In  a fTesh  assault  upon  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  which 
could  — in  theory  — be  abol- 
ished by  next  New  Year's 
Day,  the  shadow  home  secre- 
tary accused  backwoods 
peers,  who  rarely  attend  the 
upper  house,  of  helping  to 
save  the  Government  from  de- 
feat in  66  of  the  96  Lords  div- 
isions which  it  won  in  1995/ 
96.  Ten  votes  were  lost 


Two  lords  attending  — sometimes 


Walter  Francis  John 
Montague  Douglas  Scott, 
9th  Duke  of  Bncciench 

(right):  born  1923.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Owner  of  £400 
million  worth  of  property 
and  land  in  Scotland.  First 
title  dating  from  1619  when 
ancestor,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
“organised  a campaign  of 
terror  against  the  English 
borders”.  Dukedom 
awarded  In  1663.  Farmer 
and  philanthropist,  voted 
once  last  year,  with  the 
Government. 


i  Hobart - 
Hampden,  10th  Earl  of 

RmlringliiiTnsliiw  horn 

1944.  EducatedClifton 
College  and  Exeter 
University.  Descended  foom 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Baronet 
(created  1611).  aide  to 
William  of  Orange  at  the  ■ 
Battle  ofthe  Boyne  tn  1690. 
Killed  in  a dneL  Eldest  son 
raised  to  peerage,  loth  earl, 
a City  businessman,  voted 
twice  in  1995/96,  both  times 
with  the  Government. 


But  in  addition  to  detailing 
occasions  when  the  votes  of 
some  320  hereditary  peers 
who  take  the  Tory  whip  made 
the  vital  difference,  Mr  Straw 


also  got  personal  Stung  by 
the  recent  claim  by  Lord 
Cranborne.  Leader  of  the 
Lords,  that  amateur  peers  are 
increasingly  more  represen- 


tative of  the  “common  man" 
than  professional  politicians, 
he  revealed  that  228  of  the  420 
known  Tory  peers  (some  do 
not  take  the  whip)  went  to 


Eton.  Some  163  went  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  said, 
and  23  more  went  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 
cester. Only  three  are  women. 


'Die  latest  assault  comes  as 
hereditary  peers  brace  them- 
selves for  a Labour. election 
victory,  and,  sooner  or  later,  a 
short  bill  to  end  their  voting 
rights.  Only  this  week -a  six- 
point  defence  plan  was  of- 
fered by  the  rightwing  colum- 
nist Simon  Heffer,  including 

tightening  up  on  attendance, 
extra  hereditary  peers  in  the 
Cabinet,  end  the  demand  that 
a Blair  government  submit  its 
limited  Lords  reform  package 
to  a referendum. 

Also  In  the  HeSer  plan,  pub- 
lished by  the  Centre  for  Pol- 
icy Studies,  Is  a “generous 
offer”  of  extra  life  peers  to 
Labour  before  the  election 
and  a demand  that  Tory  min- 
isters like  John  Major,  who 
defend  the  hereditary  Lords, 
have  the  guts  to  create  a few. 
more  of  them  — only  two 
have  been  created  since  1970. 

As  the  Tory  chairman, 
Brian  Mawhhmey,  moved  in 


to  denounce  the  shadow  home 
secretary  for  touching  "new 
depths  of  negative  campaign- 
ing wjthhis  highly 'personal- 
ised attacks?',  Mr  Straw  went 
farther.  He  singled  out  a 
dutch  of  peers  with  ancestral 
circumstances  worthy  of  tab- 
loid investigation. 

First  to  be  arraigned  were 
the  Hamflton  ancestors  of  the 
5th  Duke  of  Abercom  (who 
voted  three  times  last  year), 
accused  of ‘‘gaining  their  first 
Scottish  peerage  after  Sir 
James  Hamilton  Joined,  then 
betrayed,  the  Douglas  revolt 
of 1455”  against  the  Crown.  - 

As  for  the  Duke  of  Bue- 
deuch,  who  'voted  once  In 
1996/96  (for  the  Government), 
the  wealth  of  Britain's  largest 
private  landowner  stems 
from  16th  century  border 
raids  against  the  ‘English,  for- 
tified with  a dukedom  on  the 

day  pna  of  fbe  fa  willy  “nwr- 

ried  the  bastard  son  of 


Charles  0”  In  1663.  Lord  Ves- 
tey’s  family  rise  was  also  con- 
troversial. Mr  Straw  says  the 
first  baron  was  “reviled  as  lit- 
tle better  than  a traitor”  after 
he  refused  to  pay  taxes  in 
World  War  l and  then  paid 

£20,000  for  his  title  In  1922. 

Behind  this  and  other  CVs 
produced  by  Mr  Straw  is  a de- 
termination to  ehow  that 
backwoodsman  are  “not  just 
political  satire”,  but  helped  to 
save  Mrs  Thatcher’s  poll  tax 
hDl  and  other  reactionary  leg- 
islation. 

It  Is  a hypersensitive 
charge,  for  Lead  Cranborne’ s 
supporters,  who  claim  the 
peers  routinely  amend  bad 
legislation  without  favour  to 
either  side.  Yet  the  widely 
condemned  abolition  of  social 
security  benefits  for  asylum 
seekers  was  carried  on  July 
22  by  182  votes  to  168  only  be- 
cause of  the  votes  of  heredi- 
tary peers. 


Paramedics  working  in  the  first  aid  post  at  Cream  nightclub  in  Liverpool,  where  patrons  are  taken  for  treatment  for  injuries  or  signs  of  distress  photograph:  Christopher  thomond 

Club  confronts  drug  abuse  with  first  aid  services 


Nick  Varley  visits  Cream,  in  Liverpool,  which 
is  helping  patrons  face  up  to  their  problems 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
clubbers  will  tonight 
see  in  199"  on  one  of 
the  biggest  party  nights  of 
the  year.  None  will  be  safer 
than  those  at  Cream  in 
LiverpooL 

The  “superclub"  has  ex- 
panded its  services  beyond 
playing  records  and  pro- 
ducing albums,  into  health 
care,  becoming  the  first 
venue  in  England  to  open  a 
first  aid  room  to  improve 
safety. 

Paramedics  deal  with 
clubbers  suffering  from 


Oasis  prove 
they  are  no 
mere  mirage 
in  Radio  One 
listeners’  poll 


everything  from  gashed  fin- 
gers to  the  effects  of  excess 
drinking  and  occasional 
drug  misuse.  Another  pat- 
rols the  dance  floors  in  tan- 
dem with  stewards,  and 
refers  any  of  the  1,800  cus- 
tomers looking  the  worse 
for  wear  to  the  first  aid 
room. 

Club  general  manager 
Clare  Lambe  said:  “It  is  a 
condition  that  if  they  want 
to  stay  in  the  club  they 
have  to  have  a check-up.” 

The  medical  initiative 
comes  from  a determina- 


tion to  confront  the  health 
problems  which  can  arise 
from  clubbing. 

•Tfs  not  a question  of 
patching  them  op  and  push- 
ing them  back  Into  the 
fray,”  Ms  Lambe  said.  “It's 
far  more  long  term  than 
that.  If  someone  needs  to 
wake  up  and  face  what  they 
are  doing  to  themselves,  we 
try  to  encourage  them. 

“If  someone  has  a prob- 
lem we  are  not  going  to 
throw  them  out.  pretend 
they  are  nothing  to  do  with 
us  and  hope  someone  else 
will  deal  with  them,  which 
does  happen.” 

The  policy  means  the  club 
is  admitting  that  clubbers 
do  take  drags,  but  the 


police  and  health  authori- 
ties have  welcomed  such 
openness  and  efforts,  to 
address  reality. 

There  are  leaflets  in  the 
club  about  the  conse- 
quences of  drug  use,  and 
one  of  the  first  aid  room's 
main  roles  is  counselling. 

Jeff  Young,  head  of  the 
four-strong  team  on  duty 
tonight,  said:  “We  are  quite 
happy  to  talk  to  them  in  a 
nou-judgmental  way  about 
the  effects  ofthe  substances 
they  might  have  taken.  The 
fact  we  do  not  condemn 
them  means  they  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  what  we 
have  to  say.” 

Bnt  drugs- related  work  is 
only  a tiny  fraction  — 5 per 


1996 


Alex  Bellos 


AND  after  all  . . . it's  Won- 
derwall.  Oasis’s  anthem 
has  been  voted  best  tune  of  all 

time  by  Radio  One  listeners. 

The  poll  confirms  the  Man- 
chester band's  dominance  of 
the  pop  world  — they  had  six 
other  entries  In  the  top  100, 
with  Live  Forever  at  number 
four  and  Champagne  Super- 
nova. which  has  never  even 
been  released  as  a single,  at 
eight 


1 Oasis:  Wonderwall 

2 Nirvana:  Smells  Like  Teen 
Spirit 

3 Prodigy:  FI  restarter 

4 Oasis:  Forever 

5 Underworld:  Born  Slippy 

6 Pulp:  Common  People 

7 Queen:  Bohemian 
Rhapsody 

8 Oasis:  Champagne 
Supernova 

9 Take  That:  Back  For  Good 

10  Spice  Girls:  Wannabe 


1992 


Liam  Gallagher  top  tune 


1 Queen:  Bohemian  Rhapsody 

2 Led  Zeppelin:  Stairway  to 
Heaven 

3 Bryan  Adams:  Everything  I 
Do 

Jjnhn  fjnnrai-  fmaghm 

5 Gerry  Rafferty:  Baker  Street 

6 Derek  and  the  Dominoes; 
Layla 

7 George  Michael:  Careless 
Whisper 

810CC  I'm  Not  In  Love 
9 'Hie  Beetles:  Hey  Jude 
10  Meatloaf:  Bat  Out  OfHeD 


The  results  also  show  how 
Radio  One’s  audience  has 
changed  almost  out  of  recog- 
nition since  the  last  greatest 

hits  poll  in  1992.  Then 

Queen's  Bohemian  Rhapsody 
was  top,  followed  by  a bevvy 


of  old-generation  rockers  like 
John  Lennon,  The  Beatles, 
Meatloaf  and  Bryan  Adams. 

But  now,  Bohemian  Rhap- 
sody. at  number  seven,  is  the 
only  p re-1990  song  in  the  top 
25.  The  Beatles  have  two  in 


the  top  100:  Hey  Jude  at  38, 
and  I Am  The  Walrus  at  63. 

Highest  climber  — from 
number  81  to  2 — is  Smells 
Like  Teen  Spirit  by  Nirvana. 

Apart  from  Nirvana,  all  the 
top  is  records  are  from  Brtt- 


cent  err  so,  says  Mr  Young 
— of  the  first  aid  room’s 
caseload.  Most  patients  are 
suffering  cuts  from  trying 
to  pick  glass  from  their 
shoes,  the  effects  of  alcohol 
or  medical  conditions  such 
as  asthma. 

For  Ms  Lambe,  an  ex- 
nurse,  the  initiative  is  all 
about  the  club  scene  becom- 
ing more  responsible.  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a ton  of  cure.  This  is 
realistic  and  responsible. 
We  are  living  In  the  real 
world.” 

Mr  Young,  a veteran  of 
similar  medical  measures 
taken  in  Scotland  after  a 
spate  of  deaths  in  dobs, 
added:  “Football  clubs  have 


ish  artists.  Dance  music  is 
well  represented.  Techno 
band  The  Prodigy  are  third 
with  Firestarter  and  11th 
with  Breathe,  and  Under- 
world are  at  number  five  with 
Born  Slippy. 

Only  12  songs  appear  in 
both  polls.  They  include  John 
Lennon’s  Imagine  at  33 
(fourth In  1992)  and  Bat  Out  Of 
Hell  by  Meatloaf  at  90  (10). 

Radio  l listeners  were  in- 
vited to  vote  by  phone.  A 
spokeswoman  said  11,000 
calls  were  made.  After  the 
controversy  Involving  Radio 
4's  Personality  of  the  Year,  it 
is  not  thought  that  its  sister 
station's  poll  was  similarly 
sabotaged  — although  new 
Tory  recruits  the  Spice  Girls 
are  at  10  and  M People's 
Search  For  The  Hero,  Paddy 
Ashdown's  preferred  theme 
at  this  year's  Liberal  Demo- 
crat conference,  is  In  at  96. 


Man  who  jumped  on  altar  in  cathedral  rampage  is  found  unfit  to  plead 


WORSHIPPERS  and  staff 
at  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral yesterday  told  magis- 
trates how  they  struggled  to 
control  a man  who  went  on 
the  rampage  during  an  early 
morning  mass. 

Naol  O'Connor,  unem- 
ployed. leapt  on  to  the  altar  at 
the'  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 


dral, knocking  a 6ft  crucifix 
and  candlesticks  to  the 
ground  and  causing  damage 
put  at  £5,000,  Horseferry  Road 
magistrates  were  told. 

As  the  29-year-old  tried  to 
escape,  he  punched  a wor- 
shipper and  an  elderly  volun- 
teer warden,  the  court  heard. 

Father  Charles  McMahon. 


who  was  attending  the  Ram 
mass  on  December  17,  saw  the 
man  as  he  entered  the  cathe- 
dral. "As  soon  as  I saw  him  1 
felt  something  was  wrong,” 
he  said. 

"He  climbed  up  the  stairs, 
over  the  rope,  and  to  my 
amazement  he  leapt  on  to  the 
altar.  The  crucifix  and  candle- 


sticks were  waved  to  the 
floor.” 

O'Connor,  of  no  fixed 
address,  feces  two  charges  of 
assault  and  charges  of  mak- 
ing threats  to  kill,  criminal 
damage,  affray  and  possess- 
ing an  offensive  weapon. 

He  has  been  ruled  unfit  to 
plead  or  stand  trial  and  Nazir 


Afisal,  prosecuting,  applied  for 
him  to  be  detained  at  a men- 
tal institution. 

Stipendiary  magistrate 
Howard  Riddle  ruled  that  he 
accepted  the  prosecution  base 
and  adjourned  the  hearing 
until  today,  when  O'Connor 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  pres- 
ence of  psychiatric  doctors. 


to  provide  first  aid  facUJt- 
ties  at  matches  as  do  other 
leisure  foci  titles.  I think 
the  time  has  come  for  club 
owners  to  be  counted  — 
like  they  have  at  Cream  — 
and  say  they  care  about 
what  happens  to  their 
customers. 

“The  last  thing  L and 
many  others,  want  to  see  is 
places  closed  because  the 
Government  doesn’t  think 
they  are  safe  and  then  the 
whole  scene  being  driven 
underground  again.” 


News  in  brief 

Wife'burned 
on  funeral  pyre’ 

A BUSINESSMAN  who  killed  himself  in  front  of  armed  police 
officers  probably  horned  bis  wife  on  a ftmeralpyre,  police  said 
yesterday  after  forensic  experts  found  fragments  of  human 
bone  cm  burnt  ground  at  the  couple’s  West  Yeo  Moor  farm  at 
Witheridge,  near  Tiverton,  In  Devon. 

Detectives  are  frying  to  estabUah  whether  the  fragments 
match  those  found  in  the  hoot  of the  car  In  which  Derek  Levon, 
6L  shot  himself  In  the  head  with  a shotgun  last  Friday  after  he 
had  told  pdUcenegotiatars  that  his  wife.  Fbfly,  was  In  the  car. 

Detective  Chieflnspector  Chris  Boariand  said  that  a large 
amount  of  wood  had  been  used  in  the  fire  which  would  be 
sufficient  “for  a fhneral  pyre”.  “Whilst  our  enquiries  are 
steadily  coming  towards  the  conclusion  that  she  [Mrs  Levon]  is 
no  longer  alive,  we  have  not  come  to  any  final  conclusions.” 
DCI  Boariand  said  that  the  police  were  still  unsure  whether 
they  were  dealing  with,  asuicide  pact,  or  a suicide  and  a 
murder.  The  couple  had  cancelled  a trip  to  see  their  daughters, 
Alison  and  Elaine,  in  Cyprus  on  December  a.  The  daughters 
are  expected  to  return  to  Britain  shortly. 


Theory  before  practice 

LEARNERS  will  have  to  pass  the  theory  element  ofthe  driving 
examination  before  being  allowed  to  sit  the  practical  test  under 
new  rules  to  be  Introduced  tomorrow.  Since  theory  testing  was 
Introduced  in  July,  the  Driving  Standards  Agency  has  allowed 
learners  to  choose  the  order  in  which  they  sit  the  tests  as  an 
Introductory  measure. 

Candidates  win  r»w  have  two  years  in  which  to  sit  the  practical 
test  after  they  have  passed  the  theory.  Those  who  have  already  sat 
the  practical  test  wfll  have  six  months  to  take  the  theory  test 
Theory  tests  for  lorry  andbus  drivers  win  be  introduced  tomor- 
row. — Stuart  Afillar 


Baby’s  mother  found 

THE  MOTHER  qfa  baby  abandoned  in  subzero  temperatures  in 
Whlclrtwra,  Gateshead,  has  been  found  by  Northumbria  police.  A 
spokesman  Gordon  Chester  said:  "She  is  yet  to  be  Interviewed  to 
establish  the  exact  circumstances  which  led  to  the  baby  being 
abandoned.”  Last  night  the  baby,  named  MoDy  by  parademics, 
was  said  to  be  “progressing  well”  at  Queen  Elizabeth  hospital 
The  baby,  wrapped  only  in  sheets,  was  on  the  verge  of  hypother- 
mia when  she  was  found  by  a paperboy,  Darren  Stmms,  13. 
Darren  lather.  Doug,  said:  ‘T  just  hope  now  that  Molly's  life  gets 
better  from  here." 


Praise  for  baroness 

LABOUR’S  chief  whip  in  the  Lords,  Lard  Graham,  yesterday 
inaised  Baroness  Birk,  a spokeswoman  in  the  Lords  with  22  years 
of  unbroken  service  as  government  whip,  minister  and  front- 
bencher, who  died  on  Monday  night  after  a short  Illness  at  the  age 


cf  77.  He  described  her  as  “very  warm,  very  political  and  abso- 
lutely devotedto  the  Labour  Party”. 

Though  Baroness  Bilk  recently  handed  over  the  post  oOeading 
spokesperson  cm  national  heritage  to  Lord  Donoughue,  she  was 
still  the  principal  spokesperson  on  broadcasting  in  the  Lords. 
Raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baroness  Birk  ofRegenfs  Park,  she  was  a 
government  whip  in  the  February-to-October  1974  Labour  gov- 
ernment and  then  became  a junior  environment  minister.  She 
became  Minister  of  State  in  the  Privy  CouncE  office  just  befbrethe 
1979  election.  As  Alma  Birk,  she  founded  the  mid-market  Nova 
magazine  and  also  stood  unsuccessfully  three  times  for  Parlia- 
ment Obituary,  page  10 
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On  thecampaign  trail,  left,  Sons  Yeltsin  allayed  tine  fears  of  voters  by  showing  he  stm  bad  plenty  of  energy  and  rhythm  bat  paid  the  price  after  his 
5gw®n°a™  toe  summer.  Centre,  his  daughter  gave  him  a hug  during  a photocall  after  his  recovery  from  a multiple  heart  bypass  operation.  Right 
Bill  Clinton  used  the  21st  century  express  to  take  him  across  America  and  keep  the  media  interested  in  the  Democratic  convention 


Great  survivors  weigh  up  their  debts 


YELTSIN/Russia’s  leader  is  in  hock 
to  Lebed,  his  doctors  and  state 
workers,  writes  David  Hearst 


ORIS  YELTSIN 
wrote  himself  a 
lenient  end  of  term 
report  yesterday, 
claiming  credit  for 
ending  the  war  in  Chech  enia, 
and  promising  to  do  better 
next  year. 

The  president  said  of  the 
peace  deal;  “The  course  for 
peace  often  suffers  heavy 
blows.  But  I will  pursue  it  un- 
waveringly. This  is  the 
course  of  the  president” 

The  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated by  General  Alexander : 
Lebed,  the  man  Mr  Yeltsin 
dismissed,  who  has  now  be- 
come Russia’s  most  popular  1 
politician. 

Mr  Yeltsin  continued,  in  an  | 
interview  with  three  Russian 
news  agencies:  “Now  X am  . 
ready  to  tackle  the  most  com- 1 
plicated  problems  feeing  Rus- 
sia ...  I should  make  up  for 
the  lost  time.” 

Mr  Yeltsin  was  away  from 
his  desk  for  more  than  six 
months  this  year,  and  some 
real  porkers  were  told  about 
where  he  was.  Three  days 
after  suffering  a heart  attack, 
Mr  Yeltsin  emerged  to  cast 
his  vote  in  the  second  round 
of  elections  on  July  3 at  his 
sanatorium  in  Barvikha, 
when  crowds  of  journalists 
were  lined  up  to  film  his 
arrival  at  his  customary  city- 
centre  polling  station  in  Osen- 

yaya  Street 

The  only  explanation  given 
for  this  switch  in  venue  was 
broadcast  on  the  radio:  "Like 
many  Muscovites,  Boris  Niko- 
layevich cast  his  vote  outside 
the  city  this  year.” 

After  he  curtailed  his  inau- 
guration ceremony  on  August 
9,  rumours  began  to  grow 
about  the  severity  of  the  pres- 
ident's ill  health. 

To  counter  these,  Mr  Yelt- 
sin was  reported  to  have  a 
“strong  handshake",  to  be 


scouting  in  Valdai.  248  miles 
north-west  of  Moscow,  for  a 
good  place  to  rest,  and  to  have 
shot  “40  ducks  and  one  boar" 
in  Brezhnev's  old  hunting 
lodge  in  Zavidovo  just  before 
the  visit  of  the  German  chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl. 

The  truth  about  the  gravity 
his  heart  condition  was 
revealed  only  in  late  Septem- 
ber, by  the  surgeon  who  was 
to  operate  on  him.  Dr  Renat 
Akchurin. 

The  president  performed 
badly  when  it  came  to  fulfill- ! 
ing  his  election  promises,  the  ; 
chief  of  which  was  to  end  the 
wage  arrears  to  public  sector  j 
workers  within  a month  of 
starting  his  election  cam- 
paign  in  Febuaxy. 


‘Unpaid  wages 
were  cited  as  the 
most  significant 
event  in  1996,  not 
the  end  of  war* 


At  the  last  count,  the  bill 
stood  at  46  trillion  roubles 
(£4^5  billion)  in  unpaid  back 
wages  and  pensions. 

So  it  was  unpaid  wages,  not 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  Che- 
ch enia,  that  was  cited  by  the 
All-Russian  Public  Opinion 
Research  Centre  as  the  most 
significant  event  in  1996.  Mr , 
Yeltsin  had  to  issue  a decree 
In  August  cancelled  18  previ- 
ous decrees  he  bad  signed  on 
the  campaign  trial  promising 
cash  for  social  programmes  | 
and  regional  aid. 

As  for  bis  promise  to  end  j 
the  unpopular  army  cons- 1 
cription  by  the  year  2001,  Mr  ■ 
Yeltsin  signed  a new  decree 
sending  17,000  university  I 


| graduates  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  the  army’s  depleted  officer 
corps.  The  army  Itself  will  get 
only  one  third  of  the  budget  it 
needs  to  conduct  the  reforms 
the  president  has  demanded. 

An  opinion  poll  published 
yesterday  gave  Mr  Yelstin  a 
popularity  rating  of  14  per 
cent,  half  of  Goa  Lebed’s  rat- 
ing of  29  percent 

This  appears  to  confirm  the 
view  that  Gen  Lebed’s  dis- 
missal only  boosted  his 
chances  of.  mounting  a real , 
challenge  for  presidency  I 
should  the  president’s  health 
fed  again. 

The  acid  test  of  the  Krem- ! 
tin's  popularity  has  beat  the 
election  of  governors  in  52  of 
Russia’s  89  regions.  Most  of 
the  Incumbents  were  mm  di- 
rectly appointed  by  the  presi- 
dential administration. 

In  the  41  regions  where  a 
result  has  been  declared,  the 
Communist-led  opposition 
claims  to  have  secured  23  gov- 
ernorships against  16  for  Mr 
Yeltsin.  Alexander  Kazakov, 
the  deputy  head  of  presiden- 
tial administration  in  charge 
of  the  elections,  says  that  only 
eight  of  the  newly  elected  gov- 
ernors are  “unacceptable”  to 
them. 

Neither  side  is  coming 
dean.  The  Communists  sup- 
ported many  candidates  who 
were  independent  like  Leo- 
nid Gorbyenko,  the  director 
of  the  port  in  the  Russian  Bal- 
tic enclave  of  Kaliningrad. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kremlin  indudes  In  its  list  of 
supporters  governors  like 
Gen  Lebed's  brother  Alexei, 
in  Khakassia,  who  could  by 
no  means  by  called  a sup- 
porter of  Mr  Yeltsin. 

The  safest  conclusion  to 
draw  is  that  the  upper  bouse 
of  parliament,  the  Council  of 
the  Federation,  where  the 
new  governors  will  take  their 


seats,  will  become  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Kremlin  and 
thus  harder  for  the  president 
to  browbeat 

This  body  is  important  for 
the  president,  because  it  con- 
trols all  attempts  to  change 
the  constitution,  the  ultimate 
guarantor  of  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
sweeping  powers.  i 

Mr  Yeltsin  said  yesterday: 
“I  very  much  hope  that  they  j 
[the  new  governors]  will  jus- 1 
ttfir  the  trust  that  was  put  in  , 
them.  The  quickest  way  to  do 
this  is  dose  co-operation  [be- : 
tween  the  governors  and  the 
Kremlin].’’ 

But  Mr  Yeltsin  does  get  fen 
marks  for  tenacity.  His  first 
request  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness after  an  operation 
to  install  five  heart  bypass . 
grafts  was  for  a pen-  This  was 
to  sign  the  decree  resuming 
the  foil  powers  of  president 


CLINTON/The  Comeback  Kid 
owes  the  Republicans  more  than 
he  thinks,  writes  Martin  Walker 


ILL  CLINTON  paid 
a high  price  for  en- ; 
surlng  his  presi- 1 
dentlal  re-election 
this  yean  his  sue- 
cess  in  raising  unprecedented 

grime  far  tiw  rernipalgn  frail 

condemns  hfm  to  a further  I 
round  of  congressional  inves- ! 
ligations  info  his  dubious  do- 1 
nors  and  associates,  and 1 
weakens  bis  piamfaT.  | 

.prone  administration.  | 

. But  fiie  extraordinary  pass:  a 
leal  skill  he  showed  in  alqws] 
ing  down,  and  finally  defeat-] 


ing.  the  momentum  of  what 
the  Republicans  had  bailed  as 
their  revolution  after  the  1994 
congressional  elections  also 
suggests  his  strategy  of 
realigning  the  Democratic 
Party  into  the  electable  centre 
of  US  politics  has  been 
successfhL 

Presidentdinton.  promised 
to  build  “a  bridge  to  the 
21st  century”,  but  his  con- 
struction methods  recall  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s  In  the 
KJGOa. 

;.*•  Eisenhower  reconciled  his 
Republican  Party  to  the  New 
Deal,  and  Mr  Clinton  believes 
he  Yhas  a similar  historical 
role:  to  reconcile  the  Demo- 
crat to  free  markets  and  free 
trade.' and  to  win  their  ap- 
nrovaffor  a modernteatipn  of 


60-year  principle  established 
under  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  fed- 
eral government  would  pro- 
vide for  impoverished  moth- 
ers and  children. 

Instead,  welfare  is  limited 
to  two  years  at  a time,  and  to 
a maximum  of  five  years  in 
any  lifetime.  It  also  requires 
proof  of  a readiness  to  work. 
Its  administration  was  en- 
trusted1 to  the  individual 
states,  a significant  diminu- 
tion of  federal  power. 

The  principle  behind  the 
new  domestic  consensus  was 
to  make  a sharp,  almost  Vic- 
torian, distinction  between 
the  deserving  and  undeserv- 
ing poor. 

The  deserving  poor  were 


ssaeiMEti 


President  Clinton  holds  four-year-old  Charles  Duval  in 
Angn^*  after  signing  a hill  to  ndsfl  the  nrfnimnm  wage 


ics/fhac  koines  ftotie  to1!  cHS? 
mamliBg  its  Cbre  principles. 

- Indeed,  -Presidad  jEItottHi’s 
shift  from  the  'NfcWfte&l  to  a 
leaner  and  lmeaner  modal  of 
government  was  endorsed  by 
both  parties  htmixteampaign. 
In  the  week  after  the  Republi- 
can convention  In  Sta  Diego,  i 
he  signed  into  law  three  bSDs, 1 
each  passed  with  Republican 
support,, which  cansoMriated 
the  new  domestic  consensus. 

The  first  raised  , the  mini- 
mum wage  from  *L25  to  $5J.5 
an  hour,  a long-standing  Dem- 
ocratic objective,  and  one  that 
few  had  predicted  he  would 
persuade  the  Republicans  to 
back. 

The  second  was  the  Kenne- 
dy-Kasebaum  health  insur- 
ance hill,  which,  although  it 
was  not  his  Initial,  grander 
plan  of  a national  fogaifh  in- 
surance system,  does  ensure 
that  any  worker  who  changes 
or  loses  his  job  will  keep  his 
health  insurance. 

The  third  was  the  welfare 
reform  bill,  which  ended  the 


Hisfll^folHcai  role 1 
corned  close  to 
dishrtaritlingthe 
DeriTOcrate’ 
core  principles 


those  who  worked,  or  were 
prepared  to  work. 

The  glorification  of  work 
has  always  underscored  the 
Clinton  project  His  earlier 
legislative  achievements  in- 
cluded the  Family  Leave  Act 
which  requires  employers  to 
give  workers  time  off  to  care 
for  a sick  dependant  and  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
which  effectively  abolished 
income  tax  for  families  an 
Jess  than  average  wages:  a 
reform  which  he  claimed  ben- 
efited 27  million  working 
Americans. 

Mr  Clinton  was  re-elected 
in  part  because  he  faced  a fee- 
ble opponent  in  former  Sena-, 
tor  Bob  Dole,  but  also  because 


he  returned  to  the  centrist 
ground  on  which  be  was 
elected  in  1992. 

In  1996,  as  in  1992,  he  was 
tough  on  crime,  resolved  '*to 
welfare  as  we  know  it", 
and  promised  middle- class 
tax  cuts  and  a shrunken  fed- 
eral government. 

He  managed  to  develop  a bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  de- 
spite the  daunting  political 
risk  of  deploying  American 
troops  to  enforce  a US-bro- 
kered peace  in  the  Balkans. 

He  was  also  tough  on  the 
United  Nations,  forcing  the 
secretary-general,  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  to  retire. 

And  despite  sending  aircraft 
carriers  after  Chinn  bullied 
Taiwan,  he  agreed  with  Repub- 
licans that  US  commercial  in 
terests  in  China  outweighed 
human  rights  concerns. 

The  main  legacy  of  his  first- 
term,  passed  with  Republican 
votes,  was  the  repacement  of 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  had  put  the  US  at  the 
head  of  a global  military  co- 
alition since  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war  with  a com- 
mercial strategy  which  made 
the  US  the  linchpin  and  guar- 
antor of  a free-trading  global 
economy. 

Immediately  after  his  re- 
election,  Mr  Clinton  ftew  to 
Manila  for  the  annual  Asia- 
Pacific  economic  summit,  at 
which  a new  agreement  was 
signed  to  establish  free  trade 
in  information  technology 
over  the  next  three  years. 

His  economic  policy 
thrived  last  year  as  the  stock 
market  boomed  and  the  US 
scored  the  best  economic  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  Group 
of  Seven  countries. 

But  his  second  term  may  be 
doomed  to  an  economic  slow- 
down, if  not  recession,  in  both 
the 'US  and  Asia,  which  is 
watching  nervously  for 
China's  takeover  or  Hong 
Kong. 

And,  ironically,  the  new 
scandal  of  campaign  finances 
which  is  besetting  his  presi- 
dency stems  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  Asian  and  Asian- 
American  donors  who  sought 
to  reward  his  free-trade 
strategies. 


Strikers  bring 
Israel  to  a halt 


Dozens  killed  by 
Indian  train  bomb 


News  in  brief 


Falldands  ‘shared  sovereignty*  rejected 


Jessica  Berry  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  was  at  a standstill 
yesterday  on  the  fourth 
day  of  strikes  which  have 
brought  the  country  to  its 
knees  and  left  thousands  of 
tourists  stranded  at  the  air- 
port over  the  weekend. 

More  than  250,000  workers 
abandoned  their  posts  in  pro- 
test against  the  budget  cuts 
proposed  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Blnyamin  Netanyahu. 
Labour  leaders  say  they  will 
lead  to  widespread  redundan- 
cies and  salary  cuts. 

The  government  proposes 
to  cut  spending  by  82.15  bil- 
lion (£1.34  billion)  to  stop  its 
deficits  rising.  The  current 
account  deficit  stands  at 
$4^2  billion. 

Industry  and  government 
officials  said  the  strikes, 
which  affected  most  of  the 
public  sector  — banks,  the 
stock  exchange,  the  telephone 
company,  transport,  emer- 
gency services,  post  offices 
and  seaports  — ■ were  costing 
the  economy  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr  Netanyahu  lashed  out  at 
the  Histadrut  trade  union  fed- , 
eration,  accusing  it  of  waging ' 
a political  battle  against  his 
unpopular  government.  He  j 
said  the  strike  was  "blatantly 
political,  irresponsible  and 
Utterly  without  any  grounds  I 
for  justification"’. 

Officials  said  the  strikes 
were  also  a protest  against  Is- 
rael’s decision  to  reinstate  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  settlers 


living  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
West  Bank.  The  Labour  Party 
opposition  has  estimated  that 
the  subsidies  will  cost  taxpay- 
ers $200  million  a year. 

The  Histadrut  chairman, 
Amir  Peretz,  said:  “The  work- 
ers alone  will  be  forced  to  pay 
the  price  ...  for  the  govern- 
ment’s big  exercise  in  fraud. 
Next  year  the  salary  of  every 
worker  will  be  eroded  byZ500 
to  3,000  shekels  [about  £500  to 
£600).*' 

The  unions  launched  the 
strikes  on  Thursday.  They 
are  due  to  culminate  today  in ; 
a general  strike  as  the  Knee- 1 
[ set  votes  on  next  year's : 
budget.  I 

On  Sunday  the  Histadrut 
trade  union  department 
chairman,  Schlomo  Shard, 

: was  arrested  for  five  hours 
for  contempt  of  court  In  vio- 
lating an  order  to  limit  the 
stoppages  at  ports  and  rail- 
ways to  three  hours. 

As  he  was  detained  Mr  Per- 
etz ordered  employees  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  to 
walkout 

Most  air  departures  were 
stopped  and  baggage  handlers 
refused  to  work.  Radio  and 
television  stations  stopped 
broadcasting. 

The  finance  minister,  Dan 
Meridor,  told  the  Histadrut  it 
had  “violated  every  rule  poss- 
ible ...  even  protest  must 
have  a reason  and  some  rules 
or  we  win  all  sink  into  unre- 
deemable anarchy.” 

Mr  Meridor  has  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  get  his  budget 
approved  by  parliament 


Suzaima  OoMenborg 
In  New  Delhi 


1 ■■'lUBAL  militants  were 
1 suspected  of  detanatr 
I ing  twin  explosions 


I ing  twin  explosions 
which  struck  a crowded 
passenger  train  in  the  In- 
dian tea-plantation  state  of 
Assam  last  night.  The  blast 
coold  be  heard  four  miles 
away. 

Indian  news  agencies 
quoted  officials  in  Guwa- 
hati,  the  largest  town  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern 
state,  as  saying  that  they 
feared  up  to  300  passengers 

cm  the  DeXbArbotmd  Brah- 
maputra. Mail  could  have 

been  killed.  . 

But  the  police  control 
room  at  Kohhrajax,  the 
nearest  town  to  the  blast 
site  at  Checbamnkh,  said 
18  bodies  had  been  recov- 
ered by  midnight  local 

ritm*,  and  68  injured  had 
hwn  tefcgn  to  hOSttitaL 

Aithpngh  darkness  and 

thick  jungle  were  delaying 
rescue  efforts,  police  scaled 
down,  their  estimates  of  the 
death  toll  early  today. 

The  Brahmaputra  Mail 
pulled  out  of  the  station 
minutes  before  the  blast,  at 
7.15pm  local  time.  Police  In 
Kokhrajhar  said  the  engine 
and  the  first  carriage  , 
passed  safely  over  the  de- 1 
vice  on  the  track.  The  next 
three  cars  were  devastated. 
In  all,  five  carriages  were 
derailed. 

One  of  the  carriages  Is  be- 


lieved to  have  been  a pan- 
try car,  which  may  account 
for  the  lower  casualty  fig- 
ures than  forecast. 

“We  heard  it  from  oar 
borne,  which  Is  seven  kilo- 
metres away,”  said  D.  Ma- 
zmndar,  a sub-inspector  at 
the  Kokhrajhar  police 
station.  “My  wife  was 
screaming  when  she  heard.” 

No  one  claimed  responsi- 
bility, but  the  authorities 
in  Assam  blamed  militants, 
from  the  Bodo  tribe,  who 
have  been  fighting  for  a 
separate  stale  on  their  an- 
cestral lands.  BodolandL 

Bodo  militants  are  partic- 
ularly active  in  the  Kokh- 1 
rajhar  district  In  May  they 
set  fire  to  more  than  .100 
villages  belonging  to  a'dlf- 
I ferent  . tribe,  leaving 
125,000  people  homeless. 

The  attack  on.  the  train 
I follows  the  blowing  up  of  a 
bridge  on  Sunday  night, 
which  left  the  seven  north- 
eastern states  cut  off  from 
the  vest  of  the  country. 

The  last  six  months  have 
seen  an  escalation  in  vior 
fence  in  Assam  by  the  Bodo 
militants  and  Assamese 
guerrilla  groups,  who  are 
opposed  to  each  other. 

The  two  spHftter  groups 
were  formed  when  their 
moderate  factions  entered 
into  peace  agreements  and 
electoral  politics. 

The  Bodos  claim  the  As- 
samese, who  settled  hi  the 
region  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury, usurped  their  tribal 

lands. 


■^RESIDENT  Carlos  Menem 
: tr  of  Argentina  said  yester- 
I day  that  Argentina  and  Brit- 
ain should  “share."  aover- 
| eignty  of  the  disputed 
Falkland  Islands.  Britain 
rejected  the  offer. 

The  proposal  was  a result  of 
“{diplomatic]  strategies 
changing  with  time”,  Mr 
Menem  said  in  La  Rioja,  his 
home  province. 

“I  stiU  hope  that  in  the  year 
2000  well  see  the  Argentine 
flag  flying  in  the  islands, 
either  by  itself  or  aiftwgsiflg 
other  flags,”  Mr  Menem  said. 
"If  .the  Argentine  flag  fifes 
alongside  the  British  flag, 
that  would  be  a step  forward,” 


he  added.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Mr  Mpnttm,  who  has 
vowed  to  regain  the  Islands 
through  diplomatic  means  by 
the  year  2000.  has  proposed 
Joint  sovereignty.  Argentina’s 
claim  aver  the  islands  is  en- 
shrined in  the  constitution. 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
woman - rejected  the  sugges- 
| two.  “We  have  no  doifot  of 
our  sovereignty  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,**  she  said. 

“We  are  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss any  change  over  the 
EalHands/’ 

Almost  1.000  servicemen' 
died  in-  the  1982  Falkland^ 
war  when  British  troops 
retook -the  South  Atlantic 


archipelago  from  Argentine 
invaders. 

The  Argentine  foreign  min- 
ister, Guido  Di  Telia,  said  ear- 1 
lier  this  month  that  the  gov- 1 
ernment  must  change  its  i 
strategy  towards  the  islands 
since  there  was  no  solution 
favourable  to'  Argentina  in 
sight  - 

Relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  restored  in 
1990  when  their  governments 
agreed  to  set  aside  the  issue  of 
sovereignty. 

Last  year  the  two  countries 
agreed  to  explore  for  oil  and 
gas  near  fee  Falklands.  They 
i are  still  trying  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  fishing  rights  — AP. 


FBI  agent 
denies  spying 


Hair-eating  Rwanda  puts  Hutu  officials  on 
dolls  alert  trial  for  role  in  1 994  massacre 


Earl  Pitts,  an  FBI  agent  de- 
nied in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
selling  secrets  to  Moscow  for 
more  than  *224,000  (£140,000). 
A trial  was  set  for  April  21. 

Arrested  on  December  18, 
Mr  Pitts,  13  years  in  the  FBI, 
Is  the  only  the  second  FBI 
agent  charged  with  spying. 
The  FBI  alleges  that  he  took 
money  from  the  Russians  be- 
tween 1987  and  1992.  — AP. 

Hostage  impasse 

Yemen  said  it  would  not  use 
force  while  negotiations  con- 
nnued  to  free  five  Polish 
tourists  held  hostage  by 
tribesmen  in  the  mountain- 
ous interior,  Poland's  ambas- 
sador to  Yemen  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 


UNITED  STATES  safety 
officials  were  investigat- 


W officials  were  investigat- 
ing a rash  of  incidents  yester- 
day In  whfeh  battery-operated 
Cabbage  Patch  dolls  were 
reported  to  have  chewed  up 
little  girls' hair. 

The  Consumer  Product 

Safety  fifth! mission  is  to 

a statement  about  the  drills, 
which  safety  experts  say 
posed  a danger  to  children. 

“It  ought  to  be  recalled,”  a 
product  liability  lawyer,  Ed- 
ward Swartz,  said.  “Kids  are 
going  to  experiment  with  that 
toy  and  entanglement  Inju- 
ries are  being  reported." 

At  least  seven  girls  .have 
caught  their  hair  in  the  Cab- . 
bage  Patch  Snack  Time  Kid, 
thousands  of  which  were  sold 
over  Christmas. — Reuter. 


#%ecotor  appeared  in  court 
In  the  Rwandan  capital  Kigali 
yesterday  accused  of  helping 
to  organise  the  Hutu  civilian 
militias  responsible  for  the 
massacre  In  Kigali  of  thou- 
sands of  Tutsis  and  moderate 
Hntus  30  months  ago. 

■ The  trial  of  Silas  MunyagL* 
shalj,  a former  deputy  prose- 
cutor in  the -capital,  was  Im- 
mediately adjourned  to  be 
heard  by  a special  tribunal  in 
Gtterama  prefecture,  because 
the  law  forbids  his  prosecu- 
tion in  the  court  where  he 
was  ouce  a prosecutor . . 

Theodormir  Ruzirabwoba, 
a former  local  official,  also 
appeared  before  the  Kigali 
court  yesterday,  accused  of , 
organising  Hutu  mHWac  ^ 


Mbogo,  a suburb  of  Kigali, 
anci  massacres 

against  Tutsi  civilians  in  1999 
and  1993,. before  the  9May 
^gan  In 

April  1994. 

They  have  both  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Prosecutors  have 
asked  for  the  death  penalty. 

Thelrttlals  were  moved  to 
Kigali  from  the  southeastern 
town  of  KIbungo.  where  on 
two  other  men  became 
the&st  to  stand  trial  in 

* ^ ^Puty  justice  minis- 
ter, Gerald  Gahima,  ratfl  yes- 
terday  that  he  expected  up  to 
a*  People  to  stand  trial  in 

SX?1  ££  including 

lYodualdKaramira,  the  high- 
ret-ranHng  genocide  suspect 
in  Rwandan  custody. AP 


Crash  victims 

Two  commuter  trains  ran 
into  each  other  In  a valley 
outside  Brescia,  Italy,  yester- 
day, killing  three  people  and 
injuring  16.— aP. 


Trapped  in  tunnel 

TTn  4a  dm  — . .. 


Up  to  300  people  remained 
topped  by  avalanches  in  a 
tunnel  in  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tains yesterday,  it  will  take  at 
feast  two  more  days  to  rescue 
them,  the  Russian  emergen- 
cies ministry  said. — Reuter. 

Homes  takeover 

China  has  taken  back  767 
oversized  houses  occupied  by 


nouses  occupied  by 
officers  of  the  Beijing  military 
region  and  punished  17  people 
•in  an  attemnt  tn  m nt  nn#  Htc. 


“ un  .attempt  to  root  out  dls- 
nonesty  in  the  military,  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army 
Bany  newspaper  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter, 
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hides  a bitter  split 


The  co-prime  minister’s  speech  to  Pol  Pot 
defectors  contrasts  with  his  former 
violent  rhetoric  Nick  Cumming-Bruce 
reports  from  Phnom  Dey,  Cambodia 


THE  KILLING  and 
terror  which  dog- 
ged Cambodia  for 
much  of  the  past  20 
years  seemed  to  be  slipping 
fast  into  history  as  the  co- 
prime minister  Hun  San  stood 
op  to  address  the  crowd  as- 
sembled in  the  old  Khmer 
Rouge  stronghold  of  Phnom 
Dey. 

Arrayed  before  him  were 
800  former  Pol  Pot  soldiers, 
their  frozen,  suspicious  stares 
offset  by  uniforms  which  con- 
firmed their  defection  to  the 
regime  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Seated  behind  was  Ny  Korn, 
one  of  the  most  senior  of  Pol 
Pot’s  commanders  to  fall  info 
government  hands. 

But  if  Hun  Sen  had  come  to 
Phnom  Dey  to  bury  one  con- 
flict, his  presence  was  partly 
the  product  of  a hitter  new 
feud,  this  time  with  the  other 
co-prime  minister.  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh.  The  ac- 
cusations of  assassination 
plots  which  generals  loyal  to 
one  leader  this  week  levelled 
at  those  supporting  the  other 
revealed  how  for  the  leaders' 
rivalry  has  now  split  the 
army. 

Khmer  Ronge  brutality 
found  no  place  in  Hun  Sen’s 
speech  to  '*my  relatives,  my 
compatriots,”  in  which  he 
praised  their  courage  in 
defecting- 

Tbey  had  asked  for  16 
schools,  he  noted;  he  would 
give  them  16  schools.  They 
wanted  roads;  army  engi- 
neers would  build  them. 

After  the  speeches,  he  was 
oft  in  a convoy  of  pickup 
trucks  bouncing  up  dirt  roads 
to  the  hospital,  peering  at  ma- 
laria patients  and  pressing 
envelopes  with  a little  useful 
cash  in  the  hands  of  each.  TO 
the  director  went  a wad  of 
hundred  dollar  notes. 

His  relaxed  style  and  win- 
ning largesse  help  explain 
why  Hun  Sen  is  respected 
even  by  rivals  as  one  of  Cam- 
bodia's most  effective  politi- 
cians. But  his  performance 
contrasted  starkly  with  the 
violent  rhetoric  that  only 
days  earlier  be  fired  at  Prince 
Ranariddh  and  his  followers 
in  the  royalist  party, 
Funcinpec. 

At  a time  when  the  govern- 
ment is  handing  out  amnesty 
to  such  Khmer  Rouge  figures 
as  Ieng  Saiy,  once  sentenced 
to  death  for  his  part  in  Pol 
Pot's  genocidal  terror,  Fun- 
cinpec leaders  are  seeking  an 
amnesty  for  Prince  Norodom 
Sirivudh. 

The  half-brother  of  King  Si- 
hanouk was  forced  into  exile 
early  this  year  to  escape  alle- 


gations of  plotting  to  kill  Hun 
Sen. 

Hun  Sen’s  accusation  was 
widely  seen  as  invention, 
aimed  at  eliminating  a politi- 
cal competitor,  and  his  party 
now  wants  him  hack. 

Prince  Ranariddh  has  ap- 
plied to  the  King  for  amnesty 
and  Prince  Sirivudh  has  an- 
nounced his  determination  to 
return. 

But  Hun  Sen  apparently 
win  have  none  of  it  Any  air- 
craft carrying,  foe  Prince  to 
Cambodia  would  be  shot 
down,  he  warned  this  month 

Friends  and  - enemies  judge 
Hun  Sen’s  resort  to  threats 
and  intimidation  in  Prince 
Sirivudh's  case  as  a calcu- 
lated preparation  for  the  elec- 
tions in  1996.  Hun  Sen  and  foe 
CPP  ruled  Cambodia  before 
UN-run  elections  three  years 
ago  and  make  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to 
emerge  all  powerful  from  the 
next  election. 

“These  people  have  been  in 
power  since  1979  and  will 
fight  tooth  and  daw  for  their 
Jobs,"  a Western  analyst  s»«T- 
“Vlolence  will  certainly  be 
widespread.” 

Relations  between  the  two 
coprime  ministers  have  al- 
ready deteriorated  to  a point 
where  they  barely  communi- 
cate- The  council  of  ministers 
has  met  three  or  four  times  in 
the  past  nine  months. 

Funcinpec,  raiding  around 
for  political  allies,  is  now 
moving  towards  an  electoral 
alliance  with  smaller  political 


parties  and  feverishly  court- 
ing defecting  Khmer  Rouge 
commanders  with  whom  foe 
party  was  once  allied  in  an 
anti-Vietnamese  resistance 
coalition  against  the  CPP. 

Funcinpec’s  frustration  and 
humiliation  at  foe  hand^  of 
the  CPP  have  already  boiled 
over  into  armed  confronta- 
tion once  this  month,  when 
royalist  troops  in  Battambang 
fired  B-40  rockets  at  troops 
loyal  to  CPP.  If  confrontation 
erupts,  foe  north-west  may 
once  again  serve  as  Funcin- 
pec’s foil-back  position. 

This  is  a.  very  ..dangerous 
situation."  -a  CPP  insider 
said,  adding  that  both  sides 
were  preparing  contingency 
plans  for  a possible  armed 
showdown. 

“Government  by  foe  state  is 
over.  It’s  not  politicians  to 
control  any  more,  it's  the  mil- 
itary commanders  controlling 
the  troops." 

Hun  Sen  has  moved  swiftly 
to  try  to  pro  empt  than.  Days 
before  arriving  in  Phnom 
Dey,  he  flew  to  a timber-rich 
former  Khmer  Rouge  base, 


Returned  bodies 
mark  Korea  thaw 


John  Gttttngs 


North  Korean  loud- 
speakers accused  the 
South  of  “butchery" 
os  the  bodies  of  24  northern 
commandos  were  handed 
back  across  the  border  at 
Panm unjoin  yesterday. 

An  unprecedented  apol- 
ogy from  Pyongyang  on 
Sunday  ended  three  months 
of  tense  argument  after  the 
Intruders  landed  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  Korea 
from  a disabled  mini-sub- 
marine. It  re-opens  the  path 
to  economic  aid  and  politi- 
cal dialogue  with  the  US 
and  South  Korea. 

Yesterday's  praise  for  the 
dead  commandos  as  “mar- 
tyrs who  fought  like 
heroes”  contrasted  sharply . 
with  the  “deep  regret”  ex- 
pressed earlier  by 
Pyongyang.  ' . 

A voice  from  a loud- 
speaker claimed  that  the 
soldiers  — who  were  shot 
on  South  Korean  soil  — had 
been  "murdered  on  a regu- 
lar training  mission”.  But 
the  apology  marks  » bnge 
climbdown  for  the  North, 
which  must  be  masked  by 
propaganda. 

The  whole  episode  sug- 
gests division  — or  at  least 
confusion  — In  Pyongyang. 

*T^{yfe  *» 

official  Nodone  Slnmnn 

newspaper 

people  are  bearing  *u«n 

Suit  and  heavy  burdens  . 

and  that  the  I**®*® 

socialism  is  now  at  stake. 

Recaning  the  demise  of 
other  Racialist  cwU15?.esr“ 

asks:  “Which  w»l  wc 
choose.  hero*J £ 
death?  What  w 
come.  Independent  people 
...or  slaves r*. 

The  North  Korw *** 
ment  was  brokered 
US  State  department  during 

talks  In  New  York- 

The  key  "-a*  * 

commitment  to  ensure 


that  such  an  incident  will 
not  recur”  and  “work  with 
others"  for  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

The  South.  Korean  presi- 
dent, Kim  Young-sam,  had 
demanded  a direct  apology 
but  settled  for  a form,  of 
words  which  avoids  men- 
tioning his  country. 

Mr  Kim’s  tough  line  on 
the  submarine  incident  led 
to  disagreement  with  the 
US,  which  sought  a compro- 
mise to  restart  the  Korean 
peace  process. 

The  North  Korean  mini- 
submarine  ran  aground 
near  Kangrung  In  Septem- 
ber and  at  least  25  comman- 
dos on  board  fled  to  shore. 
All  but  one  were  shot  dead 

H apparently  in  a mass 

suicide  — while  the  rest 
were  hunted  down  by  the 
southern  army.  The  survi- 
vor who  surrendered  has 
not  been  banded  over  by 
the  South.  A 26th  man  may 
have  escaped  back  to  the 
North. 

The  apology  opens  the 
way  for  North  Korea  to  con- 
clude a huge  grain  deal 
with  a US  company.  Pyong- 
yang b1**  admitted  that  Its 
harvest  this  year  foil  short 

by  1.5  million  tons  -"Which 

would  have  fod  a quarter  of 

its  population. 

The  North  has  eased  its 
rigid  control  of  agriculture 
to  tackle  a second  year  of 
floods  and  famine.  Farmers 
are  now  allowed  to  “freely 
dispose”  of  10  per  cent  of 
their 'harvest  if  they  meet 
the  state  target. 

The  apology  will  also  re- 
open a dialogue  aimed  at 
opening  talks  between  the 
US*  China,  and  the  two 
Koreas. 

This  Is  to  bypass  the 
North’s  refhsal  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  South  on 
security,  and  the  South’s 
strong  objection  to  bilat- 
eral ties  between  Pyong- 
yang and  the  US.  China  wel- 
comed the  North  Korean 
statement. 


B 


taking  businessmen  with  him 
to  woo  foe  locals. 

In  a few  days’  time  be  will 
fly  to  another  key  detectors’ 
base.  Some  90  per  cent  of 
Khmer  Rouge  defectors  now 
support  him,  he  claims. 

If  that  figure  ab- 

surdly high,  it  is  partly  be- 
cause Hun  San  also  attracts 
strong  misgivings  to  his  own 
party.  Many  do  not  appreciate 
his  aggressive  style  and  some 
have  sought  to  mend  ties  with 
Funcinpec: 

-■  Huh  Sen,  protected  by 
Sintra  gnri  a praetorian  guard 
of  500,,troops.  appears  to  set 
his  own  targets  with  little 
regard'to  his  critics.  He  has 
toned  down  his  rhetoric 
against  Prince  Sirivudh,  ot- 
tering to  buy  him  a first-class 
ticket  and  to  greet  hfai  at  foe 
airport. 

Few  even  to  his  own  party 
seem: convinced  this  is  any 
more  than  a pause  before  foe 
next  storm. 

It’s  not  yet  bloody,  ifs 
messy,”  a Western  analyst  to 
Phnom  Penh  said.  “But  no 
one  knows  what  will  happen, 
ft  could  become  a bloody 
mess."  - • . 
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Abeach  vendor  parks  his  food  stall  in  the  sea  at  Karachi  yesterday  to  catch  customers  coming  back  from  a swim 
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Why  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  Take  your  pick  from  the  stunning  Oio  and  Megane  rang 

- and  slip  id  ahead  of  the  New  Year  price  rise.  V 
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Measuring  the  messages 

Only  Paddy  Ashdown  strikes  a believable  note 


NORMALLY  it  is  bard  to  know  why 
political  party  leaders  bother  to  issue 
new  year  messages  to  the  nation.  Most 
years  these  anodyne  and  uninspiring 
pronouncements  must  be  as  hard  work 
to  write  as  they  are  to  read.  They  do 
little  to  advance  anyone’s  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  public  affairs.  It’s  a 
fair  bet  that  nobody  remembers  a word 
of  them  by  the  end  of  new  year’s  day. 

This  time,,  though,  it  ought  to  be 
different  The  year  which  begins  tomor- 
row brings  a general  election  which  has 
been  all  too  long  awaited  and  which  the 
country  patently  needs  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. Public  statements  by  leading  poli- 
ticians therefore  ought  to  matter  much 
more  than  usual,  since  they  will  define 
the  debate  — if  that’s  the  right  word  — 
which  will  culminate  at  the  polling 
booths  in  a few  months  time. 

How  do  the  1997  new  year  messages 
(all  of  them  irritatingly  issued  in  1996 
by  the  way)  measure  up  to  the  task  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  country?  Not  very 
well,  on  any  count.  John  Major’s  mes- 
sage to  the  nation  asked  us  to  choose 
between  two  fhtares:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  uncertain  ‘leap  in  the  dark”  with 
Labour,  on  the  other,  the  tried  and 
tested  "stability  and  prosperity”  of  the 
Conservatives.  As  chutzpah  goes,  this 
takes  some  beating.  No  government  in 
recent  decades  has  led  the  people  more 
recklessly  into  a leap  in  the  dark  than 
the  Conservatives  under  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Mr  Major.  The  ostenta- 
tious and  shameless  prosperity  of  the 
few  at  the  top  contrasts  with  the  umnis- 
takeable  material  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  many  at  the  bottom.  Further- 
more, for  the  Conservatives  to  promise 
stability  when  they  have  presided  over 
and  to  a considerable  degree  encour- 
aged a society  based  upon  unprece- 
dented instability  makes  one  wonder 
whether  words  have  not  lost  their 
meaning  completely. 

If  it  is  dear  that  Britain  needs  change 


in  1997,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  it 
will  get  the  change  It  needs  from  the 
Labour  Party.  Tony  Blair’s  new  year 
message  makes  an  unanswerable  case 
for  the  Conservatives  to  be  defeated, 
but  then  loses  its  way  when  it  tries  to 
promise  serious  and  credible  alterna- 
tives. Mr  Blair  offers  a programme  tor 
something  which  he  now  dubs  '‘the 
radical  centre”  which  is  heavy  on  ab- 
stractions — new  partnership,  extended 
opportunity,  modernisation,  decentral- 
isation of  power,  and  acting  strong  in 
Europe  — but  weak  on  effective  specif- 
ics. It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  two 
and  half  years  of  Mr  Blair’s  leadership, 
many  are  beginning  to  tire  of  this,  and 
to  wonder  whether  his  Labour  Party 
will  achieve  very  much  that  is  worth 
standing  up  and  cheering  tor.  Labour’s 
position  seems  to  be  that  all  the  wrongs 
of  modern  Britain  — whose  existence 
cannot  be  disputed  — coalesce  into  a 
need  for  strong  leadership  of  the  kind 
which  Mr  Blair  claims  to  offer.  But 
that’s  not  true.  *11167  coalesce  into  a 
need  for  radical  measures  and  themes 
which  will  make  Britain  into  a different 
kind  of  country.  The  jury  is  out  on 
whether  that  is  what  Mr  Blair  really 
wants  any  longer. 

In  this  context,  the  one  new  year 
message  which  strikes  a consistently 
believable  note  is  Paddy  Ashdown’s. 
The  Liberal  Democrat  leader  doesn’t 
have  all  the  answers  either,  but  at  least 
he  speaks  words  which,  mean  some- 
thing in  sentences  which  bear  some 
relation  to  people’s  experience.  He 
offers  policies  on  education  and  health 
unconstrained  by  the  fear  of  spending 
more  money.  Mr  Ashdown  may  not 
have  any  chance  of  being  Prime  Minis- 
ter, but  his  warning  against  “the  least 
intelligent  election  ever”  rings  only  too 
true  when  one  reads  the  efforts  of  his 
rivals  — the  one  unhappily  dishonest 
and  unapologetic,  the  other  disturb- 
ingly uptight  and  timid. 


The  difficulties  of  detente 

Korea  is  edging  forward:  but  it  wilf  be  atrfcky  transition 


EDGING  forward  towards  detente  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  is  as  tricky  as 
walking  a few  yards  in  the  Demilita- 
rised Zone  between  the  country’s  two 
halves.  But  even  with,  cautious  qualifi- 
cation, the  apology  from  North  Korea 
which  the  USA  has  brokered  does  indi- 
cate that  progress  can  he  made.  Pyong- 
yang’s reaction  to  being  found  out  in 
September  when  its  spy  submarine  ran 
aground  off  the  South’s  eastern  coast 
was  extremely  truculent  No  one  could 
be  sure  whether  it  was  a routine  patrol 
which  went  wrong  or  a sabotage  mis- 
sion with  a specific  target,  and  if  the 
latter,  whether  it  had  been  personally 
ordered  by  the  North  Korean  leader 
Kim  Jong-il  or  by  some  other  faction. 
The  Seoul  government  had  its  own 
reasons  for  playing  up  the  potential 
threat,  making  it  hard  even  for  foreign 
diplomats  on  the  spot  to  gauge  its  real 
significance.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion reacted  coolly  — to  the  point  of 
upsetting  Seoul  — ■ but  Washington’s 
preference  tor  a compromise  solution 
has  paid  off. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Pyongyang 
has  ever  expressed  its  “deep  regret”  for 
any  covert  action.  Its  stated  intention  to 
“make  efforts  to  ensure  that  such  an 
incident  will  not  recur”  is  just  as  un- 
precedented. It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  North  Korean  propaganda  was  at- 
tempting yesterday  to  present  this 
climb-down  to  its  own  people  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  denouncing  the 
South  once  again  with  fiery  language. 
These  atmospherics  should  be  dis- 


counted: the  most  important  task  is  to 
press  ahead  on  three  fronts,  with  the 
resumption  of  food  aid,  implementation 
of  the  1994  nuclear  agreement,  and 
progress  towards  a broader  North- 
South  dialogue  under  joint  US  and 
Chinese  auspices. 

The  Northern  behaviour  over  recent 
months  conveys  more  than  a hint  of 
inner  turmoil.  The  party  elite  no  longer 
accepts  the  Kim  Il-sung  cult  uncondi- 
tionally, while  the  general  population  is 
alienated  by  food  shortages  and  the 
growth  of  corruption.  These  are  the 
signs  of  a political  culture  in  chronic 
and  perhaps  dangerous  decline.  South 
Korea,  though  a very  different  type  of 
society,  is  also  in  a state  of  transition 
from  a past  which  it  shares  necessarily 
with  the  North.  Democratic  reforms  do 
not  easily  address  underlying  patterns 
of  privilege  and  authoritarian  control. 
Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed President  Kim  Young- sam’s 
new  security  law,  rushed  through  a 
secretly  convened  session  of  the 
National  Assembly,  as  a damaging  blow 
to  South  Korea’s  emerging  democracy. 
His  new  labour  legislation,  poorly 
drafted  and  criticised  from  all  sides, 
has  also  been  passed  without  debate 
and  in  the  free  of  widespread  workers’ 
protests.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition 
had  tried  to  physically  prevent  the 
Assembly  from  meeting,  but  secret  ma- 
noeuvres by  the  ruling  party  can  only 
compound  the  damage  to  democracy. 
Yes,  Korea  is  edging  forward,  but  if  is  a 
tricky  transition  all  round. 


Honours  of  a sentimental  populist 

The  real  test  of  daring  would  have  been  to  award  gongs  to  Oasis 


IT’S  A FAIR  bet  that  there  are  no 
knighthoods  winging  their  way  back  to 
Buckingham  Palace  this  morning  in 
protest  at  the  honour  awarded  today  to 
Paul  McCartney.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  very  different  when  he  and  his 
fellow  Beatles  got  the  MBE  “for  ser- 
vices to  exports”.  This  was  denounced 
by  the  guardians  of  conservative  Brit- 
ain as  proof  of  what  happens  if  you  get 
a Labour  government  and  the  country 
is  ruled  by  Harold  Wilson. 

How  things  have  changed.  Today,  a 
Conservative  government  awards  a 
knighthood  to  Sir  Paul  and  propels  Sir 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  to  the  House  of 
Lords  — an  honour  which  was  never 
given  to  Elgar.  Today,  there  is  no  more 
sentimental  populist  in  power  than 
John  Major:  ids  New  Year’s  Honours 
lust  groans  with  names  which  meant 
something  in  Brixton  in  toe  1950s  — 
Joan  Collins,  Frankie  Vaughan,  Alec 
Bedser  — but  which  are  a bit  forgotten 


there  today.  The  real  test  would  have 
been  to  award  MBEs  to  Oasis. 

Today's  list  shows  toe  honours  sys- 
tem at  its  best  and  its  worst.  If  there 
must  be  honours,  then  it  is  right  that 
the  people’s  real  heroes  should  be  rec- 
ognised. But  it  also  contains  a reminder 
— in  the  standard  issue  knighthoods  to. 
Conservative  backbenchers  of  no 
Special  distinction  — of  what  is  unac- 
ceptable about  the  system,  toe  expecta- 
tion that  gongs  go  with  the  job. 

Next  time  there  is  an  honours’  list  it 
may  be  authorised  by  a new  Prime 
Minister.  Let  him  commit  himself  in 
advance  to  two  basic  reforms  of  the 
system.  First,  that  honours  can  only  be 
given  to  those  who  pay  toe  hulk  of  their 
taxes  in  this  country  (that  would  fob? 
out  today’s  list),  and  second,  that  no  one 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  can 
ever  be  made  a member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  would  sort  out  the  political 
wheat  from  the  chaff 


Those  party  leaders’  New  Yar  Mtssa^s  at  a. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Speed  saves 
- at  20  mph 

YOUR  leader  (Lower  speeds 
win  save  lives,  December 
27)  Is  a timely  reminder  that 
we  need  to  do  mare  to  reduce 
death  and  Injuries  on  our 
roads.  Tie vast  majority  of  tbs 
45.000  children  Mbcd  or  in- 
jured is  road  awMantw  each 
year  wee  walking  or  cycling 
on  “quiet”  residential  roads 
within  a quarter  mQe  of  home. 

Reducing  speed  limits  to  20 
mph  on  residential  streets  and 
enforcing  those  limits  coold 
dramatically  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  to 
children  and  young  people. 
Carol  Sherriff 
Director,  Child  Accident 
PreventionTrusL 
Clerks  Court; 

18-20  Farrington  Lane, 

London  EC1R8AU. 

“T  BE  Transport  Research 
I Laboratory  finding  that  20 
mph  zones  cut  accidents  in- 
volving children  by  87  per 
cent  makes  a powerful  case  for 
immediate  government 
action.  Labour  has  urged 
straightforward  steps  the  Gov- 

orqmgwt  ghcnUrt  teextaml 

the  "benefits  of  the  lower  limit 
beyond  the  present  200  zones: 

• make  it  easier  and  quicker 
for  local  councils  to  put  in  20 
mph  zones; 

• review  the  level  and  cost  of 
traffic-calming  measures  pres- 
ently required  for  approval  erf 
20  mph  schemes; 

• pilot  speed  cameras; 

• link  20  mph  zones  with  Safe 
Routes  to  School  programme. 

Urgent  Implementation  of 
these  initiatives  would  save 
lives,  cut  the  tragic  toll  of 
child  injuries  and  make  the 
streets  safer  for  everyone. 
These-  must  be  important 
goals  Bar  the  New  Year  — and 
for  a new  government  if  the 
present  one  won't  act  . 
Andrew  Smith.  MP. 

Shadow  Transport  Secretary. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1AQAA. 


If  it  ain’t  got  that  swing 


ICHARD  Williams’s  ac- 
count of  the  alleged 
death  of  jam  (Spontane- 
ous combustion,  December 
28)  is  likely  to  prove  prema- 
ture. He  seems  to  share  the 
common  prejudice  that  ar- 
rangement is  the  enemy  of 
spontaneity. 

We  are  invited  to  mourn 
over  the  demise  of  the  all- 
basking  totally  spontaneous 
jarr.  hand  Thfi  truth  is  fo”* 
such  hands  rarely  produced 
music  of  value.  Improvisation 
is  a relative  term.  Worth- 
while improvisation  is  based 
on  years  of  practice  m the 
musical  vocabulary  of  jazz. 
One  of  the  greatest  musicians 
to  emerge  from  New  Orleans 
was  Jelly  Ron  Morton  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  high  degree  of  arrange- 
ment Of  his  itmaic- 

Would  it  makA  sense.^ib 
regretthe  high  degree  of  o&n- 
position  and  amusement 
the  work  of  the  great  jazz  big 
bands?  Or  isn't  it  file  case 
that  it  was  precisely  the  qual- 
ity of  that  composing  l which 
^tended- . jazat  and  presided 
new  opportunities  for  toe  fr- 
pruvising  musician? 

Whatever  the  merits  or  de- 
merits, of  Wynton  Marsalis 
may  be,  he  Is  only  one  part  of 
a very  rich  contemporary  jazz 
seme.  It  is  perhaps  that  very 
richness  which  makes  it  less 
likely  that  a few  individuals 
come  to  have  pre-eminent  in- 


ftiehtfal  positions,  as  , hap- 
pened in  earlier  periods.  Jazz 
is  very  much  alive  and  can  be 
heard  In  «nd  around  London, 
(and  no  doubt  other  UK  cities) 
every  night  of  the  week. 
David  Pavett 
10  Grovewood  Court, 

14  The  Grove, 

IsLeworth  TW7  4JZ. 

Richard  wniiams’a  piece 
on  toe  death  of  jazz  is  spot 
on,  albeit  25  years  late.  What 
he  only  hints  at  is  that  for  the 
last  30  years  the  adventurous- 
ness previously  in  jazz  is  now 
in  free  improvisation.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  a minority 
activity,  but  this  Is  largely 
due  to  its  lack  of  exposure: 
even  “the  Guardian  does  not 
have  a critic  on  board  to 
covet:  toe  rmost  important  mu- 
siczd  dpwdopments  of  the  last 
thrae^fecades. 

to  call  free  im- 
provisation a branch  of  jazz, 
even  though  most  of  toe  origi- 
nal exponents  came  from  Jazz. 
Many  subsequent  free  impro- 

vasenuagB&frpm  the  wurtd  of 


bad  to  resort  to  notation  to 
preserve  their  music,  and 
fhm  the  desert  of  rock,  which 
was  found  to  be  musically 
dead  at  birth. 

Martin  Davidson. 

3 Bittacy  Rise, 

London  NW7  2HH. 


The  dilemma  which 
Richard  Williams  outlines 
is  not  I believe,  too  surprising. 
After  the  avant-garde  move- 
ment of  the  sixties,  there  was 
simply  nowhere  else  for  jazz  to 
go  in  terms  of  forward  move- 
ment It  is  only  to  he  expected 
that  today’s  musicians  are 
revisiting  areas  which  have 
already  been  mapped  out 
I suspect  that  other  forms  of 
music  face  toe  same  Hitamma, 
which  may  underlie  the  in- 
creased crossfertilisation  be- 
tween different  forms  of  music 
in  the  last  few  decades.  How- 
ever, as  Williams  rightly 
points  out,  these  are  not  al- 
ways the  real  thing  from  a jazz 
perspective. 

. This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
will  not  continue  to  be  out- 
standing and  original  jazz  mu- 
sicians. However,  their  talent 
will  be  within  toe  existing 
genre,  rather  than  charting 
any  major  new  horizons. 

John  Blandfbrd. 

34  The  Drive.  Barnet, 

Herts,  EN5  4JQ. 

obituary  of  Ronnie 
■ Scott  (December  27)  high- 
lighted his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  jam  in  this  country. 
But  there  washtfle  mention  of 
fin*  pnormnpg  fliwn^W  strain 
of  running  a jazz  dub  six 
nights  awed:  for  37  years  with 
no  state  subsidy. 

Rounle  Scott’s  has  had  al- 
most all  toe  major  interna- 
tional jazz  players  on  its  stage 
over  the  years  and  given  joy  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  A fitting  tribute  to 
Ronnie  Scott  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a decant  subsidy  to  the 
dub  to  ensure  its  successful 
fixture.  The  Arts  Council  can 
surely  afford  it  — this  year  it 
gave  a £7  J9  million  grant  to  toe 
Co  vent  Garden  opera  com- 
pany just  down  the  road. 

fiina  TTarlwTl 

27  Connaught  Road, 

London  N4  4NT. 


Facts  of  war 

VICTORIA  Brittain  (Private 
view,  December  28)  uses 
the  term  genocide  to  describe 
the  killings  that  occurred  in 
Rwanda  In  1993.  But  although 
the  event  may  appear  on 
paper  as  a genocide,  toe  moti- 
vation was  not  fuelled  by  eth- 
nic hatred  or  nationalism. 

In  international  law,  geno- 
cide is  distinguished  by  the 
ethnic-hatred  motivation.  In 
other  African  wars,  such  as 
the  Nigerian,  Somali  Bin- 
fran  wars,  there  was  no  la- 
belled genocide  because  it 
would  lead  to  a “malicious 
disregard’  of  the  foots”.  The 
motivation  behind  the  Rwan- 
dan massacre  was  based  on  a 
struggle  for  political  power 
between  the  Habyarimana 
government  and  the  Rwandan 
Patriotic  Front  Both  fought 
for  survival  at  toe  other’s  ex- 
pense (not  through  ethnic 
passions  and  hatred)  which 
ted  to  toe  Killings. 

Chris  MitchelL 
17  CHflfe  Park,  Seabum, 
Sunderland  SR6  9NS. 


Counting  the  cost,  roughly 


YOU  MAKE  an  extraordi- 
narily odd  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  help  provided 
by  fixe  Government  under  the 
Rough  Sleepers  Initiative 
(Matters  Arising.  Society 
Guardian.  18  December),  sug- 
gesting that  spending 
amounted  to  £250,000  per 
head. 

The  Initiative  began  in  1990 
when  more  than  1,000  people 
were  estima  ted  to  be  sleeping 
rough  in  central  London  on 
any  night.  That  number  is 
now  down  to  less  than  290. 
Independent  research  has 
found  that  several  thousands 
of  people  with  a history  of 
sleeping  rough  have  been  pro- 
vided with  help  and  long  term 
accommodation  under  the 
Initiative  during  Its  first  six 
years.  The  £180  million  spent 
to  date  has  provided  support 
for  such  people  through  vol- 
untary sector  outreach  and 
resettlement  agencies  and 
more  than  1,000  hostel  places. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the 
money  has  gone  to  housing 


associations  to  provide  a 
stock  of  more  than  3^00  new 
homes  for  people  who  have 
slept  rough- 

The  Initiative  is  now  in  its' 
third  phase;  It  has  been  ex- 
panded in  Inner  London,  and 
extended  to  32  other  areas.  By 
1S99,  toe  Government  will 
have  invested  over  £250  mil- 
lion to  help  ensure  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  people  to 
sleep  rough. 

While  fixe  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  sleep  rough  in 
Rngianrt  on  any  night  can  now 
be  measured  in  hundreds,  sev- 
eral thousand  people  have 
been  helped  over  a number  of 
years  under  the  Initiative 
since  1990.  So  if  you  do  your 
sums  again  you  would  arrive 
at  a very  different  answer, 
even  on  the  crude  basis  of 
your  original  ralwilatinn 
David  Curry  MP. 

Minister  for  Housing; 
Department  of  the 

'Environment, 

2 Marsham  Street. 

London  SW1P  3EB. 


Searching  questions,  and  the  turning  of  the  screw 


I WAS  perturbed  to  read  of 
the  way  probation  officers 
are  being  treated  during  offi- 
cial visits  to  prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  {Row  over  jail 
“humiliation'’.  December  28). 
I cannot  accept  that  there  is 
any  justification  for  the  Inti-. 
mate  searches  which  it  ap- 
pears some  probation  officers 
have  endured.  ~ 

My  experience  as  a social 
worker  visiting  Scottish  pris- 
ons could  hardly  .have  been 
more  different.  I was  never 

subjected. to  any. form  of  body 
search.- -I  was  .occasionally 
asked  to  open  my  briefcase  to. 
display  its  contents.  The  only 
other  scrutiny  to. whlch  l was 
exposed  was  a careful  check 
of  my 

Whfie  it  is  tempting  to  con- 
clude that  security  at  the  pris- 


ons which  I visited  was  very 
lax.  1 prefer  to  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  I was  viewed  as  a 
trusted  professional  who 
would  not  countenance 
breaching  prison  security. 
There  Is  .one  other  possible 
explanation,  however,  and  tt 
is  that  other  measures  which 
are  taken . make  it  unneces- 
sary to  search  official 
visitors. 

When  speaking  to  a dis- 
charged visitor  I learned  that 
after  I had  visited  him' in' 
prison  he  had  been  detained 
in  the  interview  room  and 
very  carefully  searched  for 
contraband.  I cannot  say  if 
the  searching  of  prisoners 
following  such  visits  was 
standard,  but  toe  fact  that 
such  an  option  is  available 
negates  any  security  argu- 


ments for  searching  official 
visitors. 

Angus  Baxter. 

8 Talisman  Rise,  . 

Dedridge,  Livingston. 

West  Lothian  EH546PH. 

THE  IDEA  that  probation 
1 officers  might,  take  illicit 
matter  into  prisons  is  laugh- 
able. Like  all  the  other  so- 
called  “civilians"  working  in 
prisons  they,  are  too  intimi- 
dated by  uniformed  staff  to 
dream  of  such  a -thing.  On  toe 
other  hand,  as-  any  experi- 
enced convict  with  a bit  of 
money  on  the  outside  could 
ten  you,  the  most  reliable  cou- 
rier in  such  dealings  Is  a well 
turned  “screw". 

David  Po  cock- 
18  St  Anne’s  Crescent, 

Lewes.  East  Sussex  BN7 1SB. 


No  complaints 

I WORKED  as  a NHS  hospital 
administrator  from  i960  until 
the  start  of  reorganisation  In 
1962.  During  my  career  I was 
responsible  for  the  manage- 
meat  of  14  hospitals,  including 
Chase  Farm  Hospital,  Enfield. 

Written  and  verbal  com- 
plaints were  sufficiently  un- 
usual for  the  details  of  individ- 
ual cases  to  stick  in  my 
memory  20  or  30  years  later. 
Often  two  or  three  weeks 
would  pass  wito  no  complaints 
being  received. 

Last  year  Chase  Farm  Hos- 
pital received  965  complaints. 

Safe  in  whose  hands? 

Don  Gardiner. 

The  Coppice,  Widford, 

Ware  SG12SKT. 
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Threads  in  the 
ethnic  weave 

THE  Census  question  identi- 

I firing  ethnic  groups  (Row 
over  plan  for  Census  race 
labels.  December  9;  Letters, 
December  ii,  12>  seeks  to  do 
two  things  at  once.  It  achieves 
neither  as  well  as  it  might  If  it 
addressed  them  separately. 

The  ethnic-origin  question 
was  introduced  to  monitor 
social  and  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  non-white  groups, 
The  Census’s  primary  task, 
therefore,  is  to  identify  people 
with  diverse  family  origins. 
This  is  a question  of  fact 
which  will  not  change  over  an 
individual’s  lifetime  and 
which  can  be  banded  down 
from  parents  to  children.  The 
Census  needs  this  information 
so  that  members  of  minority 
groups  can  be  counted,  and 
their  circumstances  compared 
overtime. 

Second,  the  Census  question 
is  trying  to  ask  what  groups 
people  Identify  with  most 
closely.  This  is  a question  of 
personal  opinion.  An  individ- 
ual’s opinion  may  change  over 
a lifetime,  and  differ  from  that 
of  his  or  her  parents. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
those  least  clearly  identified 
in  the  Census  are  second-  and 
third-generation  descendants 
of  migrants,  and  people  of 
mixed  parentage.  If  a Census 
question  was  unequivocally 
concerned  with  femily  origin, 
most  of  the  ‘‘black  other” 
group  would  record  that  their 
parents  and  grandparents  had 
come  from  the  Caribbean.  Be- 
cause of  growing  black-white 
marriage,  it  would  also  be  nec- 
essary to  ask  separately  about 
your  mother's  and  your 
father’s  family  origin.  This 
pair  of  changes  would  provide 
a solid  demographic  base. 

There  are  also  important 
sociological  and  political 
issues  about  a sense  of  com- 
munity identity  or  *' belong- 
ing". The  Census  may  have  a 
role  to  play  in  a national  rec- 
ognition of  Britain  as  a multi- 
cultural society.  This  is  a com- 
plex Issue  affecting  white 
people  such  as  Jews  or  those 
of  Irish  descent,  as  well  as 
those  of  black  or  Aslan  origin. 
It  may  require  detailed  and 
sensitive  investigation  in  a 
special  survey  before  ques- 
tions  can  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national 
Census. 

The  important  point  is  that 
the  Office  for  National  Statis- 
tics should  experiment  with 
well-thought-out  alternative 
approaches,  as  well  as  narrow 
variants  on  the  existing 
question. 

Richard  Berthoud. 
TarlqModood. 

Ethnic  Equality  and 
Diversity  Group, 

Policy  Studies  Institute. 

100  Park  Village  East, 

London  NWi  8SR. 


SOMERSET:  In  Pot  lock  Bay 
there  is  an  inviting  space 
where  flat  green  fields  reach 
the  edge  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel and  only  a shallow  hanir 
of  shingle  divides  land  from 
sea.  On  a stin  December  day 
the  water  was  as  flat  as  the 
fields,  sheep  and  cows  were 
grazing  in  a scene  of  absolute 
peace  and  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  shingle 
bank  performs  the  necessary 
office  of  barrier  against  high 
tides  and  rough  weather.  The 
quietness  and  shallowness  of 
the  shore,  where  small  craft 
ran  easily  be  beached,  made 
a spot  formerly  favoured 
by  smugglers,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  those  places  where 
i there  are,  from  time  to  time 
powerful  reminders  that  the 

folk  who  lived  in  what  is  now 

Somerset  used  once  to  have 

to  keep  a wary  eye  on  sky  and 

sraso^rradytoiatoertheir 

cattle  swiftly  up  on  to  higher 
ground  when  the  sea  beganto 
encroach  and  turn  much  of 
the  land  into  lakes  or  impass- 
able swamp.  The  combina- 
tion of  wind  and  tide  that  last 


month  wrecked  walls  an 
shopfronts  at  Mlnehead  als 
Poured  water  over  th 
shmgle  bank,  flooded  Held 
and  killed  dozens  of  the  fern 
er*s  sheep.  The  parish  corn 
cu  has,  in  each  of  toe  pas 
m made  a grant  < 

for  repairs  to  th 
Mingle  bank,  but  this  late 
storm  has  prompted  wide 
consideration  of  the  proto 
tion  of  the  coastline  an 
payment  is  bein 
withheld.  A councillor  1 
quoted  as  not  expecting  muc 
to  be  done  for  some  time.  H 
says  that  the  National  Tru* 
bas  engaged  the  services  of 
uambridge  professor  to  stud 
the  matter.  The  pattern  th* 
Juan  and  geological  event 
wfll  provide  a rlc 
new  for  his  researches.  If  h 
gets  beyond  the  two  Quanto? 
Mads,  and  down  a lane  pas 
the  priory  at  KQve,  he  wi 
to  an  eerie  expanse  t 
Oat  jigsaw  shapes  made  b, 
dark  shales  and  bands  c 
limestone.  It  looks  like 
landscape  by  DalL 

JOHN  VALCJNl 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Norman 


THIS  Is  the  time  of  year 
when  Diarists  endure 
the  painful  duty  of 
selecting  the  nuggets  which 
will  merit  a permanent 
place  in  our  national  cul- 
ture. The  stories  which, 
after  exhaustive  compara- 
tive research,  we  deem  to  be 
the  true  defining  episodes  of 
the  age.  The  tales  which,  er, 

we  get  to  re-use  with  no  fur- 
ther efforts,  and  so  preserve 
our  Diarists*  best  energies 
for  the  new  year. 


WE  begin  today  with 
the  contenders  who 
came  forward  in 
1996  In  the  quest  to  be  Brit- 
ain’s drollest  public-rela- 
tions practitioner.  We 
thought  we  had  a winner  in ' 
May,  when  British  Energy 
sent  us  a slickly  produced 
“fact  sheet'*  to  launch  a 
share  offer.  Would-be  inves- 
tors concerned  about  nu- 
clear waste  found  much  to 
assuage  their  fears.  “In 
common  with  other  organi- 
sations, such  as  hospitals, 
which  produce  radioactive 
waste,  the  radioactive  dis- 
charges by  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry are  strictly  regn-  ■ 
lated,"  it  said.  (Reassuring, 
especially  for  those  in  hospi- 
tal.) But  it  was  this  that  al- 
most clinched  it  for  British 
Energy:  “The  process  of 
producing  electricity  from 
nuclear  power  is  broadly 
similar  to  other  types  of 
power  stations,  such  as 
coal,  oil  or  gas,"  we  were 
told,  “except  in  respect  of 
the  source  of  heat."  Utterly 
magnificent. 


I UT  it  was  not  enough 
kto  win.  Andrea 
'Marks.  fromEdg- 
ware.  Middlesex,  came 
closer,  with  her  press 
release  for  her  publishing 
client,  BookTrack.  The 
headline  almost  won  for  its 
subtle  opportunism:  “BSE 
could  be  good  news  for  vege- 
tarian food  writers."  There 
was  also  strong  competition 
from  Yorkshire  Water, 
which  sought  a “Media  . 
Relations  Manager*'.  As  file 
advert  said,  “the  successful 
candidate  will  acquire  some 
of  the  best  media-relations 
experience  In  the  UK".  Be 
or  she  will  also  “need  to 
retain  a sense  of  humour". 
Yes  indeed. 


WE  had  another  out- 
standing entry  from 
Lloyds  Bank,  which 
explained  why  it  was  send- 
ing out  questionnaires  “to 
help  us  maintain  our  leg- 
endary service”.  Legend- 
ary? Ah.  Hie  press  office 
had  an  answer.  “The  word  . : 
legendary.”  It  told  us.  very 
slowly,  as  though  to  an  im- 
becile, “is  to  make  custom- 
ers realise  that  service  is 
improving  all  the  time.”  So 
legendary  referred  to  the 
future,  not  the  past?  “That’s 
correct  yes.  Legendary 
refers  to  ongoing  improve- 
ments.” Aha. 


I UT  the  search  ended 
I with  a winner  when  a 

" medium-sized  pack- 

ige,  about  right  for  an  an- 
rwerlng  machine,  arrived 
icre  in  mid-July,  addressed 
:o  our  personal-finance  edi- 
:or,  Margaret  Hughes.  It 
»mc  from  pensions  firm 
Scottish  Life,  and  in  It  was  a 
rigcon.  A homing  pigeon.  In 
bet.  In  a “Yours  featherly” 
letter,  he  introduced  him- 
self as  Donald,  and  invited 
Margaret  (one  of  77  journal- 
sts  to  receive  a pigeon)  to  a 
press  conference  on  August 
[2.  Although  the  box  spoke 
jf  being  “RSPCA- 
ipproved" , you  may  remem- 
jer  that  the  society  was  ffc- 
ioos — a response  which 
md  John  Allison,  Scottish 
life's  marketing  director  . 
md  the  man  who  approved 
Ills  brainwave  ofLondon 
?R  firm  Clarendon,  “disap- 
>ointed  and  sad”.  We  never 
leard  from  Mr  Allison  after 
kc  sent  him  a gift  in  the 
tame  box  (a  delicious  her- 
ing,  with  the  words  “live 
ilrd"  replaced  by  “dead 
Ish”  on  the  box),  but  to  Mr 
Ulison.  we  offer  warmest 
rongra  relations.  Canyon 
via  the  double  In  *97? 


SPACE,  finally,  to  teU 
you  about  the  winner 
of  the  Diary's  Rapid 
Rebuttal  Prize  of 1996.  It 
goes,  with  absolutely  no 
competition,  to  little  Ooty 
WegB-Prosser,  for  rapidly 
rebutting  the  suggestion 
that  Mandy  Mandelson.  file 
disco-loving  MP  for  Hartle- 
pool . was  among  those  Tony 
Blair  advisers  savaged  by 
Clare  Short  as  “the  people 
who  live  in  the  ■<*£? 

was  quite  clear  on  the  mat- 
ter. “No.  It's  definitely  not 
Mandy,"  be  rebutted,  even 
before  we'd  Pally  hutted.  Ac- 
tually. we  think  weshould 
make  this  the  Rapid  Rebut- 

gKSiSESSV. 

rebuts. 

« ' SjA » 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


WE  enter  the  year  of 
decision,  for  the 
people  but  also  for 
the  power  that 
thinks  it  matters  most  There 

will  be  no  more  nnlartalnl^g 
sideshow  to  the  British  elec- 
tion than  the  spectacle  cf  toe 
Tory  press  oiling  its  way  out 
of  a dilemma  it  has  ^Jan^so 
much  to  create.  Baring  spent 
tour  years  wiftwhiing  fHA  gov- 
ernment it  was  instrumental 
in  electing;  it  must  deeftto 
whether  household  gods  or 
absentee  , proprietors  require 
it  to  support,  as  it  always  has 
done  at  elections,  toe  dimin- 
ished creature,  or  whether  it 
should  deem  itself  to  have  no 
alternative  but  to  back  the 
winning  side.  The  lifespan  of 
strategic  evasion  in  this  deli- 
cate matter  is  about  to  expire. 

Merriment  beckons  in 
many  forms.  For  »»»»  colum- 
nists and  editors,  the  power  cf 
mere  logic  could  work  an  un- 
expected effect.  Paul  Johnson 
and  William  Rees-Mogg  must 
be  rivals  tor  toe  world  record 
in  columnar  amnesia,  but 
even  they  might  find  the  rage 


and  ridicule,  amiPttwMK  the 
near-hatred,  they  - have  evacu- 
ated an  John  Major  impossi- 
ble to  square  with  a last-min- 
ute endorsement,  for  fear  of 
knocking  the. last  prop  out 
from  under  a credibility  that 
others,  more  than  they  them- 
selves, most  tenderly 
invigilate. 

Whole  newspapers,  too, 
have  compiled  such  a well- 
stocked  database  of  venom. 
instantly  : ‘npnfiaWp  on 
Net,  a naiddAn  manifesto 

at  glowing  support  for  Mr 
Major  would  be  bound  to  call 
in  question  either  their  first 
judgment  or  their  second: 
therefore,  inexorably,  both. 

Commerce,  I think,  won’t 
count  tor  as  much  as  some 
cynics  have  proposed.  The  no- 
tion that  Mr  Murdoch  win  in- 
struct the  Sun  to  back  the 
labour  Party  because  most  of 
its  readers  are  now  Labour 
supporters  overlooks  toe  thin 
cannectiozvprovable  at  many 
elections,  between  voting  and 

rwdiny  liah|ts 

More  persuasive  is  toe  lure 
of  power.  Most  proprietors 
like  being  in  bed  with  govern- 
ments, especially  in  this  regu- 
latory  age.  AH  will  be  assess- 
ing how  least  to  damage  their 

rhancaa  of  g at  tha  table. 

Editors,  for  their  part,  may 
see  an  exploitable  commodity 
in  a show  of  apparent  fairness 

and  tnitopandarjcaj  In  faff*  rif  a 

victory  they  cannot  stop. 
Once  upon  a time,  allegiance 
was  annugh  to  mygwmma  «w)i 
temptations,  but  now  alle- 


giance is  all  but  liquidated. 
Where,  precisely,  these  em- 
barrassments win  lead  cannot 
be  predicted.  The  Telegraph 
is  presumably  safe  far  the  old 
party.  The  Express  seams 
quite  likely  to  offer  toe  per- 
verse spectacle  of  Labour’s 
first  press  tycoon.  Lord  Hol- 
lidc,  nonetheless  tolling  to  de- 


liver. The  Mail,  the  better  to 
exaggerate  its  power,  teas- 
ingiy  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a break  with  toe  past  At 
the  Times  1 seen  to  hear  the 
throat-clearing  of  rats  making 

prudent  preparation  for  their 
destiny.  Almost  certainly  the 
agonies  apparent  in  the 
leader  columns,  whichever 
way  they  toll,  will  be  reflected 
by  a danir  half-heartedness  in 
toe  coverage.  This  wto  not  be 
an  election  in  which  news- 
papers have  either  the  nerve 
or  toe  will  to  run  front-page 
lies  against  toe  Labour  Party 
every  day  of  the  campaign. 

Which  is  exactly  what 
Labour  strategists  have  been 
working  tor.  Give  us  Mnw 
in  journalism,  they  say,  and 
all  will  be  hunky-dory. 
They’ve  poured  enormous 
effort  into  sweetening  these 
historic  wmiw,  «rvi  they're 
about  to  be  rewarded.  The 
courtship  has  been  two-way 
and,  from  toe  party's  point  of 
view,  has  divided  If  not 

totally  antiiwd  ttia  pfly  ddp 

Journeying  from  Wapping  to 
Australia,  from  Kensing- 
ton to  toe'  Me  of  Dogs,  Tony 
Blair  haw  become  tha  accept- 
able thfp  of  the  party  that 


once  dared  not  breathe  Its 
name  In  tycoonlsh  society. 

Evan  If  the  reward  is  deliv- 
ered, however,  the  comic  as- 
pect of  these  writoings  isn’t 
all  that’s  to  be  said  about 
them.  They  may  do  their  bit 
more  by  omission  than  act  to 
help  Labour  get  elected,  but 
they  don’t  deserve  the  credit 
that  might  usually  be  as- 
signed to  an  honest  conver- 
sion. Far  there  has  bemi.no 
conversion.  And  there's  very 
little  honesty. 

If  Tory  journalists  do  bade 
Labour  to  win,  it  won’t  have 
much  to  do  with  support  for 
toe  Labour  project  to  no  way 
will  toe  early  Labour  years 
emulate  those  of  Mrs 
Thatcher,  when  most  editors 
chose  to  perform  as  uncritical 
auxiliaries  In  her  great 
struggle  for  national 
recovery. 

While  acquiescing,  tor  their 
own  reasons,  in  a Labour  vic- 
tory, these  papers  . can  be 
relied  on  to  resume  their  «iri 
attacking  mode  toe  moment 


The  compliance 
Labour  seems  to 
have  secured  from 
sections  of  the  Tory 
press  is  more  than 
a little  treacherous 


the  government  does  some- 
thing that  brings  it  short- 
term unpopularity.  Having 
wriggled  out  of  their  hatred  of 
Labour  by  reference  to  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  Tony 
Blair,  they  won’t  tatra  long  to 
react  to  toe  painful  discovery 
that  Mr  fflair  obliged  to 
surround  himself  with  a gov- 
ernment ton  at  characters 
they  don't  like. 

Most  of  these  proprietors, 
editors  and  writers,  more- 
over, have  their  own,  quite 
other,  agenda.  They’re 


pledged  not  to  a new  Labour 
government  but  a new  Con- 
servative party,  and  toe  Blair 
■years  win  be  valuable  solely 
to  that  end-  They  look  to  build 
a party  cf  toe  farther  right 
welfare-curbing,  privatising, 
minimal  statist,  and  reliably 
phobic  in  its  attitude  to  toe 
European  Union.  What  they 
want,  perhaps  above  all,  is  a 
more  powerful  engine  to 
direct  against  what  bas  to  be 
a major  government  priority 
— constructive  membership 

oftheEU. 

The  compliance  Labour 
seems  to  have  secured  from 
sections  of  the  Tory  press  is, 
therefore,  more  ♦ban  a little 
treacherous.  And  it  has  been 
purchased  at  a high  price.  For 
what  toe  press  likes  about 
Labour  is  that  it  appears  no 
longer  to  be  Labour  at  alL  On 
every  front  where  you  can  see 
tv>»  lwMipnihip  softening  or 
blurring,  or  reaching  for  toe 
clothes  of  TmiMmini  Hal , yon 
see  Mr  Blair's  desire  to  be 
loved,  or  at  least  not  feared, 
by  the  organs  of  the  enemy. 

Try  Vi<m  uHfh  thfaJ  and  he  aL 
ways  fhp  S8XQ6r  ttw 

when  Fin  in  government,  I 
shall  be  for  more  radical  ♦Wan 
you  think.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  Tory  press, 
after  a tepid  benediction,  will 
feel  free  to  snap  their  jaws 
around  for  having  got 
elected  on  a false  bill  of  goods. 

One  of  Labour's  systemic 

ri  laaduawtagaa  is  that  mil  Tire 

the  Tories,  it  can  never  se- 
cure doting  compliance  from 
its  own  side.  For  this  reason, 
it  treats  toe  Guardian  more 
iTire  an  enemy  a friend. 
Good. 

Bidding  for  toe  other  side, 
however,  rests  on  a worse  de- 
lusion. Which  would  you  pre- 
fer: A government  that  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  enemy,  and 
Is  never  allowed  to  forget  it? 
Or  one  that  laid  out  its  pro- 
gramme fair  and  square, 
Europe  not  wrlniiwl,  and  got 
tho  mandate  that  enabled  it  to 
kick  these  fickle  opportunists 
in  the  teeth? 


4-nM^te 


Should  crime-victims’  families  have  a say  in  sentencing?  No,  cautions 
David  Edgar but  let  them  channel  their  rightful  anger  into  positive  action 

Vengeance  no  answer 


IF,  as  still  seems  emi- 
nently possible,  an  Aus- 
tralian cab  driver  is 
asked  to  decide  whether 
two  British  nurses  are 
decapitated  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
tool  one  beneficial  side-effect 
might  be  to  slow  toe  gadarene 
rush  towards  victim  power  to 
the  criminal-justice  system 
here. 

Whether  or  not  Lucille 
McLaughlin  and  Deborah 
parry  murdered  Yvonne  Gn- 
ford  in  the  King  Fahd  Mili- 
tary Medical  Centre  in  Dbah- 
ran.  and  whether  if  they  did 
so  they  deserve  to  be  publicly 
beheaded  for  it,  the  events  of 
the  weekend  surely  demon- 
strate not  only  toe  indignity 
but  the  cruelty  of  giving  Boss 
Gilford’s  brother  Frank  — at 
a time  of  strain  and  grief — a 
responsibility  he  did  not  so- 

lictt  over  toe  lives  of  two 
irnmm  beings  he  has  never 
met. 

Yet  the  principle  of  victim 
power  has  become  increas- 
ingly the  stuff  of  public  rheto- 
ric and  (prospectively)  judi- 
cial practice  in  this  country. 
Four  years  ago,  probation  offi- 
cers began  to  consult  victims 
about  the  parole  of  criminals 
who  had  assaulted  or  robbed 
them,  in  order  to  take  their 
concerns  Into  account  in  im- 
posing residential  and  other 
conditions  on  parolees’ 
release.  Now.  this  perfectly 
sensible  concern  witb  the 
physical  protection  cf  former 
victims  has  mutated  Into  a 
much  more  suspect  scheme  — 
being  piloted  in  six  police 
areas  and  due  to  report  in  a 
year  — to  enable  victims  cf 
robbery,  sexual  assault  and 
burglary  to  Influence  sentenc- 
ing. Thus  far,  statements  by 


victims  of  their  experience  of 
the  crime  are  heard  in  private 
and  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  toe  prosecution  ser- 
vice and  the  courts.  But 
clearly  one  possible  outcome 
is  the  instituftm  of  open  vic- 
tim’s Statements  in  COUTt,  on 
the  model  cf  the  system  al- 
ready operating  in  many 
American  states.  And  it’s  not 
a far  cry  from  that  to  the 
relatives  cf  manslaughter  and 
murder,  victims  also  seeking 
to  contribute  to  sentencing. 

As  with  so  much  else  in 
current  judicial  practice,  this 
move  has  been  led  by  the 
press.  Indeed,  victims*  state- 
ments are  merely  giving  offi- 
cial recognition  to  what  has 
long  been  unofficial  journalis- 
tic procedure.  Its  hard  to 
remember  a time  — though 


HIndley  should  be  paroled,  an 
ITN  news  reporter  was  inter- 
viewing the  mother  of  one  cf 
the  Moors  Mnrders  victims 
about  her  feelings.  As  the 
mother  failed  to  volunteer  the 
life-sentence  analogy,  the 
reporter  prompted  her  by  ask- 
ing: “What’s  it  like  for  you? 
Are  you  serving  a life  sen- 
tence yourself?”  — with 
which  sentiment  not  unnatu- 
rally, she  agreed.  In  this  cli- 
mate. it's  no  surprise  that 
Frimk  Gilford  echoed  very 
much  the  same  rhetorical  for- 
mation last  Thursday,  when 
he  initially  rejected  making  a 
clemency  can  on  tin*  grounds 
that  “whoever  did  this  did  not 
give  clemency  to  my  sister". 

It  Is  not  to  devalue  the  grief 
cf  the  bereaved  — in  feet,  I 
think,  it  is  to  respect  it  — to 


with  the  criminal's  degree  of 
punishment,  victims’  &mfiies 
are  asked  to  measure  their 
anguish  on  a completely 
inappropriate  scale:  in  es- 
sence, they  are  being  asked  if 
they  love  their  lost  relative 
enough  to  see  their  killers 
swing  for  it  (or  only  enough  to 
see  them  put  away).  And  so, 
as  a consequence  of  a sloppy 
journalistic  clichfe  — now  per- 
haps to  be  enshrined  In  Brit- 
ish law  — Frank  Gilford  is 
pressurised  by  a question  he 
should  not  be  asked  into  test- 
ing his  own  feelings  against 
those  of  the  people  who  bat- 
tered his  sister  to  death. 

None  of  this  is  to  imply  that 
toe  relatives  of  victims  do  not 
and  should  not  feel  aggression 
and  rage  against  the  kfflers  of 
their  relatives.  Indeed,  the 


Victim  power  is  a benign  form  of  lynch  law.  It  is  bad  for 
civil  liberties.  It  is  bad  for  the  victims  and  their  families 


there  was  one  — when  jour- 
nalists refrained  from  asking 
the  . victims  and  their  relatives 
their  opinion  an  the  sentenc- 
ing of  criminals.  Now  such 
questioning  has  developed  its 
own  set  of  rhetorical  dicb6s, 
of  which  file  most  common  is 
toe  analogy  recently  drawn 
by  the  mother  cf  the  victim  of 
a hit-and-run  driver  in  Bir- 
mingham. who  commented  on 
file  outcome  of  the  driver’s 
trial:  “ft  should  have  been  a 
life  sentence  because  I’ve  got 
a life  sentence.”  Tliis  formula- 
tion has  become  more  or  less 
compulsory  in  such  journal- 
ism: earlier  this  year,  during 
one  of  the  periodic  national 
debates  on  whether  Myra 


insist  that  to  equate  the  pun- 
ishment of  a criminal  with 
the  grief  of  his  victims'  rela- 
tives is  a false  analogy.  Vio- 
lent criminality  demonstrates 
a tenure  of  that  very  empathy 
with  other  human  beings 
without  which  grief  cannot  be 
experienced.  Punishment  is 
indeed  an  external  acknowl- 
edgment of  toe  teilure  of  the 


criminal  to  Imagine  what  bis 
victims  oa-  their  relatives 
most  feel  like.  Based  an  a 
tornTamwitaiiy  false  premise, 
toe  analogy  feces  victims' 
families  with  a morally  unac- 
ceptable choice  Indeed,  it  ac- 
tually gives  them  no  choice  at 
all:  by  asking  victims  to 

equate  their  degree  of  grief 


whole  purpose  cf  toe  system 
Is  to  acknowledge  such 
proper,  lmrigrsfanriahlft  and 
justified  rage  by  removing  the 
responsibility  for  its  redress. 
Tn  fhe  Mftmil  presidential  de- 
bate of  the  1988  American 
national  campaign.  Democrat 
Michael  Dukakis  was  asked 
how  he  would  react  if  his  wife 
Killy  was  raped  and  mur- 
dered. Foolishly,  Dukakis 
refused  to  engage  with  the 
lurid  form  of  the  question, 
and  instead  turned  in  a coolly 
rational  outline  of  the  anti- 
capital-pan  is  foment  case. 
What  Dukakis  should  have 
said  was  something  on  toe 
grounds  of  the  following: 
“Yes,  Bob,  I agree  with  the 


implication  of  your  question. 
If  Kitty  was  raped  and  mur- 
dered I would  want  to  tear  her 
attacker  apart  with  my  bare 
hands.  Which  is  why  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  that  toe  crimi- 
nal-justice system  has  been 
set  up  quite  precisely  to  pre- 
vent me  doing  so.” 

And  Dukakis  might  have 
gone  on  to  point  out  how 
many  victims’  families,  de- 
nied the  chance  to  wreak  ven- 
geance. have  turned  what 

might  look  like  impotence 
Into  a real  form  of  power. 
From  Enniskillen  via  War- 
rington and  Lockerbie  to  Dun- 
blane, grieving  families  have 

channelled  their  grief  into 

action  to  see  that  others 
might  not  suffer  toe  same. 

By  contrast,  victim  power  is 
a benign  form  of  lynch  law.  It 
is  bad  for  civil  liberties,  in 
that  it  places  decisions  that 
should  be  taken  by  disinter- 
ested professional  strangers 
in  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  understandably  and  prop- 
erty dominated  by  feelings  of 
anger  and  vengeance.  It  is  bad 
for  tiie  victims  and  their  fam- 
ilies, in  that  it  asks  them  to 
put  a value  on  toe  life  of 
someone  they  knew  in  the 
currency  not  of  their  own 
grief  but  someone  rise’s  pun- 
ishment Islamic  law  appears 
to  be  asking  Frank  Gilford  to 
choose  between  sending  two 
women  to  a barbaric  death  or 
devaluing  the  importance  of 
the  life  of  his  sister.  It  is  not  a 
position  in  which  he — or  any 
other  grieving  person  — 
should  be  placed. 


David  Edgar  Is  an  author  and 
playwright  His  publications 
include  Destiny,  Pentecost,  and 
a new  Dr  Jekyll  And  Mr  Hyde 


How  Whitehall 
kept  poverty 
off  the  agenda 


David  Brindle 


EFORE  they  close  toe 
1996  file  on  embarrass- 
ing of  Whitehall 
documents,  here  is  one  more 
for  the  tally.  It  comes  from 
the  Department  at  Social  Se- 
curity and  caste  a revealing 
light  on  the  way  civil  ser- 
vants help  politicians  shut 
down  debate  on  awkward 
issues. 

This  has  been  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  toe  Eradica- 
tion of  Poverty,  declared  by 
the  United  Nations.  Not  many 
people  in  Britain  know  that 
because  the  Government  has 
quite  deliberately  done  noth- 
ing about  it  Poverty,  it  toild 
the  UN,  was  a matter  for  toe 
Third  World. 

The  story  starts  in  March 
1995  when  a UN  summit  in 
Copenhagen  agreed  toe  anti- 
poverty theme  and  a pro- 
gramme of  action  for  1996. 
Britain  was  one  of  the  tew 
countries  not  represented  by 
a head  of  state  or  government 
sending  Instead  Baroness 
Chalker,  Minister  for  Over- 
seas Development.  Nonethe- 
less, she  signed  up  to  a joint 
iWlaratinn  mwimTttmg  Brit- 
ain to  “establish . . . strategies 
and  affordable  time-bound 
goals  and  targets  for  toe  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  overall 
poverty  and  the  eradication  of 
absolute  poverty”. 

This  distinction  between 
two  measures  of  poverty  is 
critical,  because  it  goes  to  toe 
heart  of  the  argument  toe 
Government  subsequently 
sought  to  deploy  to  jurtity  its 
inaction.  Ministers'  resolve  to 
do  nothing  became  dear  in 
the  spring,  when  a coalition 
of  welfare  groups  inquired 
how  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  fulfil  the  Copenha- 
gen declaration.  The  Coali- 
tion for  the  International 
Year  for  toe  RnadiwiHon  of 
Poverty  — including  Oxfam, 
Save  thft  Children  and  the 
Low  .Pay  Unit  — pointed  out 
that  inequality  had  grown 
tester  in  Britain  than  in  any 
other  industrialised  country 
except  New  Zealand. 

Peter  Lflley,  Social  Security 
Secretary,  replied  that  the  UN 
ndatlons  “principal- 
ly relate  to  toe  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries”. 
Britain  already  bad  in  place 

the  infrastructure  and 
social-protection  systems  to 
prevent  poverty  and  maintain 
living  standards". 

The  Government  toughed  it 
out  and  toe  international  year 
has  passed  here  with  little 
notice  or  impact  Credit  (if 
that  is  the  word)  for  this  must 
go  to  the  way  ministers 
reacted  to  criticism  when 
their  negative  stance  became 
dear.  The  coalition  wrote 


back  to  Lilley.  arguing  that 

toe  summit  declaration  had 

been  carefully  worded  to  In- 

clude Britain  and  to  require 
industrialised  countries  to 

take  specific,  new  steps  to 
counter  relative  as  well  as 
absolute  poverty.  It  requested 

a meeting  with  toe  mmteter 

to  take  its  case  further. 

A confidential  note  sent  at 
that  point  to  Ltoey  from  a 
senior  DSS  official.  Mark 
Palmer  of  toe  department’s 
Income  Support  Policy  div- 
ision, has  now  come  to  light 
Palmer  warns  Lilley  that  his 
previous  reply  to  the  coalition 
had  “appeared  on  toe  front 
page  of  toe  Guardian  and 
caused  some  controversy  gen- 
erally”. Recommending  a 
speedy  further  reply  to  the 
points  raised  by  toe  coalition, 
he  says:  “These  points  do  not 
seem  to  further  toe  debate 
greatly  and  there  is  dearly  a 
significant  difference  in 
views  between  the  coalition 
and  toe  Government.  A draft 
reply  is  attached,  therefore, 
which  takes  a bullish  line  and 
seeks  to  close  toe  matter.” 

The  note  concludes:  “With 
regard  to  toe  request  for  a 
meeting,  there  seems  very  lit- 
tle to  gain ...  As  toe  request 
is  made  somewhat  obliquely 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  toe 
letter,  officials  recommend 
that  it  is  ignored  entirely  in 
the  reply.” 

The  letter  drafted  by 
Palmer,  and  sent  by  Lilley  toe 
next  day,  did  Indeed  ignore 
the  request  for  a meeting.  Set- 
ting out  the  Government’s 
social-security  record  in  what 
might  well  he  considered  bull- 
ish terms,  and  avoiding  any 
use  of  toe  word  “poverty",  it 
says:  ’1  think  we  can  fairly 
Haim  to  have  raised  toe  pub- 
lic profile  of  the  role  of  wel- 
fare to  an  extent  that  the 
issues  are  now  widely  recog- 
nised across  the  political 
spectrum  and  beyond  our 
shores.” 

PALMER’S  note  includes 
one  additional,  fasci- 
nating aside.  Shortly 
after  the  Guardian  first 
reported  toe  Government’s 
refusal  to  act  on  toe  Copenha- 
gen declaration,  the  news- 
paper carried  a letter  from  Sir 
Norman  Fowler,  former 
Social  Services  Secretary, 
strongly  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment’s position.  Enclosing 
a copy  of  this  letter  for  La- 
ley’s  attention.  Palmer  says:' 
“Sir  Norman  Fowler  wrote  to 
the  Guardian  (inspired  by 
ministers)  refitting  toe  allega- 
tions made.” 

To  obviate  the  need  for  a 
Whitehall  leak  Inquiry  into 
the  Palmer  note,  however,  toe 
Guardian  is  on  this  occasion 
prepared  to  name  its  source. 
The  note  was  helpfully  sent 
among  other  documents,  sup- 
plied by  toe  DSS  apparently 
for  briefing  purposes,  in  res- 
ponse to  a letter  from  the 
Blackpool  Church  Action  on 
Poverty  group.  The  sender 
was  Nick  Hawkins,  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Blackpool  South. 


David  B rind  Is  Is  social  services 
correspondent  of  the  Guardian 


‘I  do  SO 
appreciate 
the  care 
and  support 
thatRukba 
gives  me 


Rukba 

Helping  elderly  people 
• stay  independent 


t 


Peggy  Herbison 


A politician  of 


quiet  integrity 


PEGGY  Herbison, 
who  has  died  aged 
88,  was  for  35  years 
the  MP  for  North 
Lanark  and  a 
quietly  heroic  minister  for 
pensions  &om  1964  and  1966, 
and  for  social  security  be- 
tween 1966  and  1967.  And 
when  she  resigned  hi  1967  it 

was  as  a quiet  loyalist  after 

many  rounds  of  battles  fbr 
pensioners  and  poor  families 
against  her  hated  “overlord”, 
the  late  Douglas  (later  Lord) 
Houghton,  and  the  equally  de- 
tested Chancellor,  James 
(now  Lord)  Callaghan. 

The  basic  issue  was  redis- 
tribution of  taxes  from 
middle-class  maias  to  benefits 
for  pensioners  and  mothers. 
She  forced  a concession  of 
one  shilling  (5p)  from  Calla- 
ghan by  an  earlier  threat  of 
resignation.  But  when  she 
was  forced  to  capitulate  to  the 
Treasury,  she  quit  silently. 

Dick  Grossman,  her  chief 
Cabinet  supporter,  disbeliev- 
ingly  explained  in  his  Diary 
that  she  was  the  sort  of  party 
loyalist  who  “can’t  let  herself 
be  associated  any  more  with 
an  attitude  of  which  she  dis- 
approves: but  on  the  other 
hand  she  can’t  let  herself  op- 
pose her  colleagues  In  public 
because  she  does  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  disloyalty." 

Grossman  could  not  bridge 
the  gap  which  separated  him, 
an  Oxford  intellectual,  from, 
the  different  disciplines  of  a 


Lanarkshire  miner’s  bright 
daughter.  Bom  in  Shotts,  she 
attended  the  local  Dykeshead 
school,  then  BeHshUl  Acad- 
emy  and  Glasgow  University, 
where  she  chaired  the  univer- 
sity's Labour  branch  and 
earned  her  MA.  She  went  on 
to  teach  RnpHch  pnri  history 
at  Allen  Glen’s  in  Glasgow. 
Two  of  her  brothers,  one  an 
Olympic  boxer,  followed  her 
hither  into  toe  pits. 

She  entered  Parliament  in 
the  great  wave  of  1945,  having 
defeated  Sir  William  An* 


charges,  better  education  and 
opposing  apartheid.  She  be- 
came a member  of  Labour’s 
National  Executive  in  1961. 

She  was  only  dropped  info 
the  maelstrom  of  behind-the- 
scenes  infighting  when  she 
became  minister  for  pensions 
in  October  1964  in  Harold  Wil- 
son’s new  government  it  had 
a majority  of  three  and  a 
near-empty  Treasury.  AH  toe 
election  pledges  made  in  op- 
position camp  up  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Treasury. 
She  was  a far-sighted 


She  resigned  from  government  in  1 967 
on  a point  of  principle,  refusing  to 
advertise  the  nature  of  her  disagreement 
or  make  personal  capital  out  of  her  stand 


strother-Gray.  Peggy’s  talent 
was  spotted  early:  she 
seconded  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  King’s  Speech  In  No- 
vember 1947,  and  her  gentle  l 
Scots  schoolmarmish  voice 
made  her  the  only  woman  to  | 
make  party  political  broad- 
casts in  the  1950  and  1951  eleo- 
tions.  She  served  as  under-  i 
secretary  of  state  fbr  Scotland 
in  the  fog  end  of  the  Attlee 
government  195051. 

In  opposition,  she  was  an 
unremarkable,  mainstream 
loyalist,  favouring  party 
unity,  lower  prescription 


reformer,  favouring  a mini- 
mum incomes  guarantee  and 
wage-related  benefits.  She 
had  the  added  frustration  of 
Douglas  Houghton  suppress- 
ing her  initiatives  and  repre- 
senting her  best  ideas  as  his 
own  to  the  Cabinet  On  one 
odd  occasion  when  she  was 
allowed  to  represent  her  own 
views,  there  was  no  seat  for 
her  until  Dick  Crossman, 
insisted. 

Because  of  her  deep  roots  in 
her  native  Lanarkshire, 
was  able  to  retire  peacefully 
to  her  home  town  of  Shotts 


Baroness  Birk 


Labour’s 
dynamo  in 
the  Lords 


Baroness  Aima 
Birk,  of  Regent’s 
Park,  London,  who ; 
has  died  aged  77,  was 
one  of  the  outstanding 
women  Journalists  chosen  by  | 
Harold  Wilson  as  a life  peer 
in  1967  to  reinforce  Labour’s 
ranks  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
She  did  so  with  remarkable 
skill,  expertise  and  a compo- 
sure that  may  have  surprised 
some  of  the  sceptics  among 
her  former  Journalistic  col- 
leagues who  were  ever  ready, 
in  those  days,  to  underesti- 
mate the  potential  abilities  of 
a female  journalist 
Indeed  Alma  Birk  was  such 
a success  on  the  Labour 
benches  in  the  Lords  that  it 
came  as  no  great  surprise 
when  Harold  Wilson,  on  be- 
coming prime  minister  for 
the  third  time  in  March  1974, 
appointed  her  Baroness-in- 
Waiting,  an  office  in  toe 
Lords  which  carries  with  it 
toe  duties  of  a Government 
Whip. 

She  held  that  position  until 
after  Harold  Wilson’s  fourth 
general  election  victory,  in 
October  1974,  when  he  ap- 
pointed her  under-secretary 
of  state  at  the  Department  of 
the  Environment  as  well  as 
spokesperson  in  the  Lords  for 
three  departments  — her  own 
at  Environment  as  wen  as  for 
Transport  and  Treasury  af- 
fairs. It  was  indeed  a remark- 
able accolade  for  toe  former 
Daily  Herald  columnist  and  a 
founding  spirit  of  the  ground- 
breaking women's  magazine 
Nova. 

She  remained  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment 
until  shortly  before  the  1979 
general  election  when  prime 
minister  James  Callaghan  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  prestigious 
post  of  minister  of  state  in  toe 
Privy  Council  office. 

In  opposition.  Baroness 
Birk  continued  to  play  an  Im- 


portant role  for  toe  Labour 
Party  in  the  Lords,  as  front- 
bench  spokesperson  on  Envi- 
ronment from  1979  through  to 
1986:  And  under  Nell'  Kin- 
nock’s  leadership,  she  heram* 
chief  spokesperson  for  the  op- 
position in  toe  Lords  an  the 
arts,  heritage,  libraries, 
broadcasting  and  cable  until 
1993. 

Alma  Birk  was  always  a 
powerhouse  of  political  activ- 
ity even  as  a working  Journal- 
ist I first  met  her  in  the  early 
1960s  when  we  were  col- ! 
leagues  on  toe  old  Daffy  Her- 
ald. She  seemed  to  be  simply 
non-stop;  working  on  her 
weekly  column,  attending 
countless  Labour  Party  meet- 
ings in  north  London,  in- 
volved with  numerous  Jew- 
ish welfare  groups  and 
equally  numerous'  non-Jew- 
ish  welfere  groups.  Her  col- 
leagues at  the  Herald  were 
everlastingly  amazed  at  the 
energy,  resoucefulness  and 
variety  of  Alma’s  activities. 

Her  husband,  Ellis  Birk.  a 
member  of  the  Mirror  Group 
Board  (then  the  International 
Publishing  Corporation) 
could  hardly  have  seen  much 
of  Alma.  Indeed  their  evening 
reunions  invariably  began  in 
one  of  toe  Covent  Garden 
pubs,  associated  with  the 
Daily  Herald  which  had  al- 
ready been  acquired  by  Mir- 
ror Group  (EPC)- 

Then  came  toe  great  ven- 
ture with  Nova  where  Alma 
Birk  was  associate  editor 
with  Dennis  Hackett  as  editor 
from  1965  tiff  1969.  Between 
them  they  built  up  a remark- 
able team  of  writers  on  a 
magazine  that  was  a sensa- 
tional success  stray  at  the 
time. . . and  in  many  respect 
the  precursor  of  the  maga- 
zines of  today. 

But  by  then  Alma  had  al- 
ready become  Baroness  Birk 

and  her  fascination  with  po- 


Birk . - - worked  non-stop  for  erases  she  believed  in 


litical  life  was  complete;  jour- 
nalism receded. 

Alma  was  bom  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Barnett  and  Alice 
Wilson,  whose  Barnett  Wil- 
son Greeting  Card  Publishing 
Company  ensured  a materi- 
ally comfortable  childhood. 
She  was  educated  at  South 
Hampstead  High  School  be- 
fore going  on  to  study  eco- 
nomics at  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  It  was  at  the 
LSE,  still  under  the  aura  of 
Harold  Laski,  where  her  poli- 
tics were  rooted. 

After  graduation,  she 
plunged  into  North  London : 
Labour  Party  affairs,  becom- 
mg  leader  of  the  Labour 
group  on  Finchley  Borough 
Council  in  1950  — a few  years 
before  Margaret  Thatcher  be- 
came Conservative  MP  for 
Finchley  — and  remained 
leader  until  1953. 

Alma  Birk  contested  three 
parliamentary  elections  for 
toe  Labour  Party:  Rulsllp  and 
Northwood  in  1950  and  Ports- 
mouth West  in  1951  and  again 
in  1955.  But  she  was,  as  she 
put  it  later:  “firmly  but  to 
varying  degrees  resisted  by 
toe  electorate.” 

Her  other  activities  are  al- 
most too  numerous  to  cata- 
logue: member  of  the  Hendon 


group  hospital  management 
committee  1951-59;  lecturer 
and  prison  visitor,  Holloway 
Prison,  1967-71;  member  of 
toe  Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform  since  1948;  Youth  Ser- 
vice Development  Council, 
1907-71;  vice-president  of  the 
Council  for  Children’s  Wel- 
fare 1968-75;  Health  Educa- 
tion Council  1969-72;  vice- 
president  of  Diverse  Law 
Reform  Union  since  1969; 
vice-presdent  Redbridge  Jew- 
ish Youth  Centre  since  1970; 
Governor  of  LSE,  British 
Film  Institute  and  a director 
of  toe  New  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany. She  was  also  a member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Al- 
bany Trust,  chairman  of  the 
arts  sub-committee,  and 
member  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Committee;  the 
Theatres  Trust;  the  Council 
of  the  British  Museum  Soci- 
ety. . . whereto  stop? 

She  was  indeed  a remark- 
able woman  who  win  be 
greatly  missed.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  Ellis  and  a son  and  a 
daughter. 


Geoffrey  Goodman 


Baroness  Alma  Bfrk,  journalist 
and.  politician,  bom  1919;  died 
December  29, 1996 


Hang-low 


WHAT  YouHNeed:  Water, 
lots  of  it  Vitamins  C and  B- 
complex.  Aspirin  or  other 

non-prescription  analgesia 


fruit  Honey.  Sauerkraut 
juice.  A darkened  room.  A 
cool  compress  or  moist 
washcloth. 

Tips:  A wet  washcloth  or  cool 
compress  on  your  forehead 
can  help  soothe  the  pain  of  a 
headache.  If  you’re  too  queasy 
to  keep  down  water  or  juice, 
try  small  sips  of  flat,  room- 
temperature  ginger  ale.  Take 
deep  and  slow  breaths  and 
avoid  thinking  about  disturb- 
ing topics,  eg,  the  newspapers. 
Precautionaiy  measures: 


•Taking  s gram  or  more  of 
vitamin  C for  toe  few  days 
leading  up  to  that  evening 
may  help  your  body  clear  toe 
alcohol  more  quickly  than  it 
normally would.  * If  you  know 
that  youTl  be  drinking  In  a 
few  hours,  make  sure  that 
you’ve  got  something  in  your 
stomach. 

The  morning  after  the  night 
before:*  A tablespoon  or  two 
of  honey  does  wonders  for 
some  of  us  and  believe  it  ra 
not,  sauerkraut  juice  is  sup- 
posed to  neutralise  those 
nasty  congeners  still  running 
around  your  system. 

* if  all  rise  foils,  go  he  down  in 
a dark  room.  If  your  schedule 

allows  you  to  stay  there  all 
day,  you  cooldbe  in  pretty 
good  shape  by  the  evening. 
Theaduicewealwaysplanto 
heedandneoerdo.  Token  from 
www.twotenpressJiet/ stories/ 
features/CHRISTMAS- 
HangouerJitml 


Of  bees  & bogs 


LBEE  Bearding:  A pastime 
only  for  the  fearless  or  worry- 
ingiy  deranged,  bee  bearding 
involves  persuading  a swarm 
ofbees  to  gather  round 


your  neck  and  chin  to  create  a 
“beard”.  The  queen  bee  is 
placed  in  a small  cage  around 
you  neck,  or  held  gently  be- 
tween your  lips,  and  her  pher- 
emones  will  attract  the  swarm 

of  worker  bees  to  create  toe 

Impression  of  cop  tons — if 
somewhat  restless — facial 
hair.  John  Phipps  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers  Quarterly,  points  out 
that  only  those  who  know 
everything  about  bees,  or  ab- 
solutely nothing  would  try  to 
growabee  beard.  “Bee 
hoarders  are  just  showing  off 
They  only  do  it  because  it's  a 

weird  thing  to  do.”  He  cites  the 

case  of  the  keen  American  bee 
bearder.  Dr  Norman  Gary, 

who  does  it  naked  while  play- 
ing the  clarineL 
2.  Bog  Snorkelling:  A com- 
petitive sprat  that  involves 
swimming  two  lengths  of  a 
60ft  trench  dug  in  abog  and 
tun  of  dirty  water.  The 
world  championships  of  bog 
snorkelling  have  been  held  at 
Waen  Rydd  in  Powys,  mid- 
Wales.  every  August  Bank 
holiday  fin*  the  last  is  years. 
Qualification  events  are  un- 
necessaiybecause  the  world 
championships  are  the  only 
known  bog  snorkelling  compe- 


tition to  be  held  anywhere, 
ever. 

3. 100-mile  walking:  We 

mean  waDdng  100  mBauU  in 

one  go,  with  no  nights  in  any 
B&Bs.  Just  a few  of  the  haz- 
ards are  vomiting  from  over- 
exertion and  trench  foot  from 

navigating  through  bogs  in 
the  dead  of  night  but  the  Long 
Distance  Walkers  Associa- 
tion’s annual  100-mile  event  is 
always  over-subserfbed. 

4.  Early  Dancing:  Turning  up 
at  a nightclub  before  it’s 
opened?  Not  quite.  The  early 

in  fact  refers  to  the  15th  to  18th 

centuries,  when  men  knew 
the  correct  way  to  bow,  all  the 
steps  to  a gavotte  and  a more 
courteous  way  to  ask  a lady  to 
dance  than  “You.  Me.  On  the 
dancefloor.  Now”.  Madeleine 
Inglahom,  who  teaches  early 
dancing  at  the  Guildhall 
School  ofMusic  in  London, 
says  that  her  students  are  usu- 
ally amateur  musicians  wifha 
particular  interest  in  early 
music. 

5.  Octopush:  A sport  dreamed 
up  by  out-of-season  British  - 
divers  in  Soothaea  about  40 
years  ago,  and  otherwise 
known  elsewhere  in  the  world 
as  Underwater  Hockey.  Two 


...s  - 


* Y/v 


when  she  made  way  for  the 
late  John  Smith  In  1970.  She 
became  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the.Church  of  Scotland 
in  1970-7L  She  did  the  occa- 1 
sional  double-act  at  Scots  me- 
morial lectures  with  John  j 
Smith,  but  she  rarely  became 
Involved  in  public  affairs  i 
imffl  1989,  whan  the  Scottish 
Office  planned  to  concentrate 
Scotland’s  most  dangerous 
criminals  in  Shotts  prison. 
She  then  threatened  Lard 
Dongtac-TTamUtwi , tn  deploy- 
ing the  which  had  al- 
most defeated  chancellor 
James  CaHaptwn  in  1967. 


Herbison...  a far-righted  reformer  frustrated  by  male 


Brian  WBson  wrtteas  No  politi- 
cian of  modern  times  has  bet- 
ter combined  the  rare  quali- 
ties of  Integrity  and  personal 
humility  than  Peggy  Herbi- 
son. The  quiet  dignity  with 
which  she  served  the  Labour 
Party,  not  least  at  the  time  of 
her  ministerial  resignation, 
may  serve  as  a timely 
reminder  that  the  movement 
is  always  bigger  than,  any 
individual  within  it 
Peggy  Herbison  resigned 
quietly  from  Harold  Wilson’s 
government  in  1967  on  a point 
of  principle.  She  did  not  ad- 
vertise toe  nature  of  her  dis- 
agreement, though  it  was 
widely  speculated  upon.  Nei- 
ther did  she  seek  to  make 
personal  capital  thereafter 


out  of  her  principled  stand 
gfaHng  simply  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  “giving  the 
Tory  press  a story  which 
would  do  harm  to  the  Labour 
Parly". 

She  came  from  mining 
stock,  and  did  not  need  to 
learn  toe  realities  of  politics 
and  *Hp  instincts  of  the  Tories 
from  any  source  other  than 
observation  and  experience. 
Herbison  was  immensely 
proud  of  toe  1945  Labour  gov- 
ernment’s achievements  and 
romp  more  so  than  the  nation-, 
alisation  of  the  pits.  She 
recalled  In  a recent  Interview: 
*T  can  still  remember  the 
wonderful  meeting  we  had  in 
the  Picture  House  in  Shotts 
when  Herbert  Morrison  and 
Pat  DoHan  ra>rnt>  to  tell  us 
about  the  natinnaligaHrm-  of 
the  coal  industry.  What  a feel- 
ing of  hope  there  was  »™nng 

toe  miners  and  thwrftTniliM. 


And  when  it  came  to  the 
second  reading  of  that  nation- 
alisation bill  in . toe  Com- 
mons, I was  toe  first  person 
through  the  division  lobby." 

After  she  left  Parliament  in 
1970,  She  continued  to  serve 
tiie  Labour  Party  In  any.  role 
that  was  required  of  her.  At 
tiie  last  general  election,  she 
was  given  a heroic  reception 
when  she-spoke  at  the  last  big 
rally  in  Glasgow.  Then,  at  the 
Mwnviandg  East  by-election 
which  followed  the  death  of 
John  Smith,  i 'was  privileged 
to  chair. a wonderful!  rally  at 
which  Tony  Blair  and  Peggy 
Herbison  supported  the  suc- 
cessful candidacy,  of  Helen 
LiddelL  She  was  still  as  sharp 
as  a tack  and  her  message 
was  inspirationaL 

Peggy  Herbison,  unlike 
many  with  more  ostenta- 
tiously left  credentials,  never 
sought  or  accepted  honours. 


She  got  all  the  honour  which 
she  required  in  her  own  com- 
munity of  Shotts,  where  she 
lived  all  her  life  and 
remained  until  the  end  an 
active  and  immensely 
respected  figure. 


Lana  Jagar  adds*  In  her 

nm'o>  of  Commons  maiden 
speech  in  1945  Margaret 
Herbison  abandoned  toe  con- 
vention of  not  being  contro- 
versial, making  an  angry  and 
passionate  speech.  It  was 
about  housing  conditions  in 
her  North  Lanark  constitu- 
ency, especially  in  the  mining 
area  of  Shotts  where  the  col- 
liers, bereft  of  pit-head  baths, 

Mma  hnrna  tn  nVPr-CTOWded 


squalid  slums  with  no  conve- 
niences in  the  house  and 

where  water  bad  to  be  carried 
from  one  communal  pump. 
She  had  made  her  mark- 


la  1957  she  chaired  one  of 
the  most  explosive  of  Labour 
Party  conferences.  Aneurm 
Sevan,  the  left’s  standard 
bearer  made  an  earthquake  of 
a platform  speech  against  a 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament-inspired resolution. 

There  was  anger  from  the 
floor  when  he  spoke  of  send- 
ing a Foreign  Secretary- 
naked  Into  the  conference 
chamber  (a  phrase  too  often 
quoted  out  of  context)  and 
seemed  to  rebuke  the  resolu- 
tion's supporters  for  ^ having 
an  “emotional  spasm”. 

She  seemed  almost  alone  m 
her  composure  as  the  shock 
of  the  deadening  blows  rever- 
berated inside  and  outside 
the  conference  chamber. 


Mireille 


Birthdays 


Chansons  d’amour 


trktt.t/r,  who  has 
died  aged  90,  was 
one  of  the  most 
successful  and  in- 
fluential composers  of  toe 
inter-war  French  popular 
song  industry.  Although,  littie- 
known  outside  France,  com- 
pared with  her  contemporar- 
ies Ghartew  Trenet  or  Edith 
Piaf  she  established  a style  of 
chanson  that  was  at  once  a de- 
parture from  the  typically 
tragic  ginomy  repertoire 
of  the  realist  singers  and  com- 
posers and  a reaction  , against 
the  big-band  swing  coming 
from  America  after  1930. 

Bom  Mireille  TTnrtnrh,  her 
parents  were  instrumentalists 
who  expected  her  to  become  a 
classical  pianist.  However, 
her  hands  were  too  small  and 
she  turned  to  the  theatre,  ap- 
pearing at  the  Odten  in  Paris, 
in  roles  such  as  CMrubin  In 
Le  Manage  de  Figaro,  until 
she  was  introduced  ope  night 
backstage  to  the  writer  Jean 
Nohain. 

Mireille’s  colleague  for 
some  time  at  the  Odeon, 
Claude  Dauphin,  was  No- 
hain's  brother  “Look,  you  can 
write  music,”  he  said,  “he 
writes  verse,  get  together.” 
They  composed  an  operetta, 
Fouchtra.  and  sent  it  to  the 
publisher  Raoul  Breton,  but 
without  an  Immediate  res- 
ponse. Meanwhile  Mireille 
went  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  stayed  for  three 
seasons,  eventually  starring 
on  Broadway  as  Marion  La 
Crevette  in  No§l  Coward’s  Bit- 
ter Sweet,  in  1929.  Her  rendi- 
tion of  If  Love  Were  AH  owed 
everything  to  the  style  of  cafe- 
concert  and  nothing  to  t|ip 
world  of  Chariot  revues  from 
which  Coward  hailed. 

The  production  was  a huge 
critical  success  but  the  Wall 
Street  crash  took  away  the  au- 
diences. Meanwhile  CouchSs 
Dans  he  Foin  (Lying  in  the 
Hay),  one  of  the  songs  Mireille 
had  written  with  Jean  No- 
hain,  had  been  extracted  from 
their  operetta  score  and  began 
to  be  performed  by  the  cabaret 
duettists  Jacques  Pills  and 
Georges  Tabet-  One  night  Mir- 
eflle  returned  to  her  hotel  to 
find  a telegram:  “All  Paris 
singing  Lying  in  the  Hay 


Come  Back.  Stop.  Signed 
Daddy". 

The  disc  by  Pills  and  Tabet 
huranip  a bestseller,  and  back 
in  France  Mfreffte  — always 
with  Jean  Nohain  — began  to 
create  their  individual  brand 
of  French  song  that  was  taken 
up  by  toe  great  singers  of  the 
day.  Fbr  Maurice  Chevalier, 
Quoad  un  uicomte  (When  A 
Viscount),  for  the  comedian 
Dranem.  Papa  n’a  pas  aoulu 
(Daddy  Doesn't  Want  It)  , 
above  aff.  some  songs  for  Jean 
sahinn  which  hdp«d  to  make 
him  the  most  famous  of 
French  crooners:  Puisquevous 
partus,  en  voyage  (Since  You 
Went  Away),  Ce  petit  Chemtn 
(This  Little  Road)  and  Fermi 
jusqu’a  lundi  (Closed  Till 
Monday). 

hi  the  era  of  social  unrest 
MlrelUe’s  songs  were  ironic 
and  escapist  without  being 
trite.  She  began  performing, 
accompanying  herself  at  the 
piano,  sometimes  with  Pills 
and  Tabet.  and  she  had  an  ex- 
traordinary  vivacity  and  way 
of  rousing  an  audience  which 
can  be  seen  in  a number  of 
films  made  in  the  1930s. 

Jean  Nohain  was  one  of  tiie 
driving  forces  in  the  Popular 
Front  paper  Marianne,  and  he 
introduced  Mireille  to  his  edi- 
tor, Emmanuel  Bod,  a distin- 
guished philosopher.  He  and 
Mireille  had  a “love  story 
which  only  lasted  40  years”,  as 
she  put  it  During  the  Occupa- 
tion, Mireille  ceased  to  per- 
form or  compose,  but  after  tiie 


liberation  of  Paris,  she 
returned  to  work,  and  in  1955 
founded  the  Petit  Conserva- 
toire de  la  Chanson  in  the  Rue 
de  rUniversitfe. 

Fat  the  next  40  years  more 
than  80,000  students  audi- 
tioned for  the  school,  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  tiie  poetic 
ideal  of  true  French  sang, 
among  the  students  who 
gained  feme  were  FTOnpoise 
Hardy,  Colette  Magny  and 
Hugues  Aiifray.  “1  remember 
all  the  students,”  Mireille  said 
two  years  ago,  “I  was  always 
looking  for  that  little  spark 
which  would  communicate  it- 
self to  the  public." 

hi  1995,  the  impresario  Je- 
rflme  Savary  persuaded  her  to 
appear  again,  with  a young 
group  of  musicians  called  Les 
Bouchons,  who  had  put 
together  a programme  of  her 
old  songs.  She  appeared  for  a 
month  at  the  Thefttre  de  Chail- 
lot  and  -then  took  the  act  on 
tour,  wearing  a Lacroix  gown. 
“No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  me,”  toe  said,  “when  Je- 
rome Savary  pot  the  idea  for- 
ward. I hadn’t  sung  in  public 
for  a hundred  years!”  As  al- 
ways, Mireille  appeared  alone 
onstage,  at  tiie  piano:  “I  never 
had  an  accompanist,”  she 
said,  “and  I'm  not  going  to 
start  now.”  . 


Sir  George  Christie,  chair- 
man. Glyndcboume  Opera. 
62;  John  Denver,  singer,  53; 
Alex  Ferguson,  football  man- 
ager, 55;  Roy  Greenslade. 
writer  and  broadcaster,  for- 
mer editor.  Daily  Mirror.  50; 
Sir  Anthony  Hopkins,  actor, 
59;  Ben  Kingsley,  actor,  S3; 
Sarah  Miles,  actress,  53; 
Alex  Salmond,  Scottish  Na- 
tionalist MP,  42;  Donna  Sum- 
mer, singer.  48:  Simon  Wie- 
senthaL,  Nazi  hunter,  88. 


Death  Notices 


BARKER,  Man  Franca*,  nhi  Yule, 
passed  away  at  home  with  her  family 
■round  her.  on  December  19ft  1996.  alter  a 
short  IBnesa.  Much  loved  wife  o»  Richard 
Months  Barrar  and  mother  hi  Pehn.  Alison. 
HBary  and  Chrtsdna.  Funeral  at  St  Mcholas 
Church,  Cntotehurst  Karri,  on  January  Jtd 
1987.  at  1.43pm.  Eomartsa  lo  W.  Uoen  & 
Sons  Limited-  Tel:  0109  B2229I. 

BIRK.  On  39  December.  1999,  poacnlully 
altar  a abort  uman  so  bravely  borne. 
Alma.  Baroness  Birk  of  Regents  Pori, 
greatly  loved  wile  at  EUts.  spoony  laved 
mother  of  David  and  Angelo.  adored  grand- 
mother of  Rebecca.  Antonia.  Allen.  Geor- 


gina. Tom  and  CMoe.  sister  at  Body  and 
Pam.  aimer-in-law.  moiner -in-law  and 
Hand.  Funeral  ai  12  noon  on  31  DocomDor 
a>  the  Western  Cemetery.  Buiiacross  Ride. 
CheahunL  No  downs. 


CHAPUN.  Hug*.  Aged  91  | retired  Keeper 
o I Printed  Boohs  ai  The  Britain  Library). 
Died  peacefully  at  2pm  un  Chnwmas  Eva 
In  Urmmany  College  Hospital  Tho  funeral 
wHi  be  on  10ft  ol  January  4pm  Go  id  ere 
Green  Crematorium.  Flowers  from  family 
only  and  donations  made  out  lo  S E fi  4 


(Socialist  & Environment  Association 
Resources),  c/o  Leverton  tt  Son  Lid.  212 
Street  NW1  IBD  Ttri.  0171  387 


Evershott 

0075. 


■ Andrew,  much  loved  Hus- 
band ol  JOne,  son  ot  Trudy,  sswr  o!  Jonrt. 
and  son  In  law  of  John  and  Maty,  died  ai 
home  an  2*  December,  aged  J>.  alter  a 


long  lR™ess.  Funeral  « St  Giles  Cnppto- 
gsie.  Bie  Barbican  (comer  of  Fore  Sir  set 
and  wood  Street).  London,  at  nam  Friday 
3 January,  tallowed  cm  Saturday  by  u fam- 
ily burial  In  Norfolk.  Family  tumors.  Dona- 
te** II  daslrsd  to  Amnesty  international  or 
MSPCC. 


Patrick  O’Connor 


Mireille  Hartuch,  singer  and 
songwriter,  bom  1900;  died  De- 
cember 29. 1996 


RACK,  Brian  BA  (OU).  Aged  67.  botovofl 
twharto  ol  Heu  end  tovoo  and  devoted 
lather  ol  Lynne.  Died  suddenly  at  rams  in 
Chatham.  Kant.  24ft  December.  Sadly 


MARSLMO.  Peacefully  on  December  26ft 
« Wlgton  Hospital.  Frank,  of  WeHrash.  &*■ 
tongam.  dearly  loved  husband  ol  Clare  and 
much  laved  tether  of  Katharine  end  Frank. 
Funend  Service  at  Ah  Saints'  Church,  Bot- 


torjaate,  on  TTusday  January  2nd  at 
230pm,  tallowed  by  cremation  at  CariMo 
crematorium.  Family  dowers  only,  dona- 
Uons  II  desired,  to  dancer  Research. 


SWAM  Or  DavM  NjQ.  (Lon.M.B-B.S.1  ol 
Sotogrande.  Spain.  Suddenly  on  Stal 


December  1988.  whilst  vU ttrto  family. 
Sarsty  missed  Husband  of  Slwfla.  much 
toved  Father  or  Jeremy,  Louisa  and  Alex. 
Broftm-  Jeremy  and  Gordon.  Grandfather 
? ,£T’bBr'  Tnfaoas,  Rupert.  Freya.  Lull  a. 
Calriln  and  Megan.  Private  family  lunerdl. 
No  llowera  by  request  Donation,  if  desired. 


66  »wl  please 
to  S.  Hollpwefl  & Son  and  W.  K.  Burbtdge 
Rmwal  Directors,  Holly  House.  2 Oraigat 
Northampton  NN1  iub. 

o"  Saturday  December 
London. 

Wtejwton  on  Friday  January  3ra  1997. 
Lewtehom  Crematorium  a|  1 odpm 

=“»  Doc  ember 
two.  Glastonbury.  Much  loved  mother, 
daughter.  Uttar  and  Mend. 

telephone 

between 

Bam  and  3pm  MorvFrl. 


Mireille. . .gave  France  songs  of  irony  and  escape 


teams  of  six,  knitted  up  In  a 
snorkel,  mask  and  flippers  at- 
tempt  to  whack  a 3Q>  lead  puck 
—known  as  a “squid” — 
across  the  bottom  of  a swim- 
ming pool  and  into  each 
other's  goaL  The  players  have 
a small  stick  called  a “pusher” 
and  dive  down  to  make  con- 
tact It’s  not  the  best  spectator 
sport,  resembling  from  the 
surface  nothing  so  much  as  a 
desperate  scramble  for  lost 
contact  lenses. 

Men’s  Health  magazine  sug- 
gests a fiw  weekend  hobbles  to 
stop  you  winning  in  the  Betty 
Baring  stakes  Inthenew  year. 


& If  you&tten  up  everyone . 
else  around  yon,  then  you 
look  thinner. 

6.  Movie-related  foods  do  not 
have  calories  because  they 
are  part  of  the  entertainment 
packageand  not  part  of  one’s 
personal  fueL 

7.  Cookie  pieces  contain  no 
calories.  The  process  of 
breaking  the  cookie  causes 
calorie  leakage. 

8.  Late-night  snacks  have  no 
calories.  The  refrigerator 


[ light  is  not  strong  enough  fbr 
the  calories  to  see  their  way 
into  the  calorie  counter. 

9.  If  you  are  in  the  process  of 
preparing  something,  food 
licked  offkmves  and  spoons 
have  no  calories. 
Forthosepreparing  for  the 
post-Christmas  diet,  a few  hints 
to  make  the  new  year  a little 

easier.  Thanks  to  Mary 
Hammer. 


Time- waster 


Food fad 


L IF  you  eat  something,  hut 
no  one  else  sees  you  eat  it,  it 
has  no  calories. 

2.  When  drinking  a diet  soda 
while  eating  a candy  bar,  the 
calories  in  thecandy  bar  are 
cancelled  by  the  diet  soda. 

3.  When  yon  eat  with  some- 
one else,  calories  don’t  count 
as  long  as  you  don’t  eat  more 
than  they  do. 

d.  Foods  used  for  medicinal 


USELESS  Office  Skill  #163 
Telephone  Songs.  You  can 
play  music  on  your  phone  bv 
pressing  the  buttons  on  the 
top  qm  and  along  the  side 
(6,9,#).  But  don’t  play  the 
4,5T7.8*,  or  0.  They  sound 
wen  worse  than  the  others 
Happy  Birthday  U2168 
112196 1149632  969363 
Auld  Lang  Syne  U1132 12 
32H38#  #9331212  3Zl##9l 

Frere  Jacques  12311231 

369369»*9pl,9#963l  191.19! 
Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb 


Make  two  copies  of  a nice 
friendly  message.  Tape  them 
together.  Feed  them  to  your 
fax  machine  and  start  send- 
ing. When  the  first  sheet 
comes  out,  quickly  tape  it  to 
tne  second  sheet  to  form  a loop 
ami  go  on  a long  vacation. 

Useless  Office  Skill  #152 
Credit  Card  Buzzing:  Take2 
credit  cards  and  hold  them 
back  to  back  so  the  bumpy 
are  on  the  outside, 
noia  the  cards  extremely 
iooseiy  at  the  edge  orthe  short 
rides.  Now  blow  air  in  be- 
tween the  cards.  The  sound 
you  will  hear  will  precisely 
express  your  feelings  about 
tiie  interest  you  are  paying. 

7o  keep  yourself  looking  busy 
until  the  new  year  hangover 
mows  over  nr  until  you  have 
go?  hack  your  work  enthusiasm 
Wer  the  party  season.  FYvm 
Useless  Office  Skills  at 
www.jlc.  net/~usetess,‘ 


Sara  Lee  cheesecake. 


Bee  beards. , .Men’s  Health 


Useless  Office  Skin  #ui 
TheEndiess  Fax:  This  stunt  Is 
garemeed  not  to  make  you 

^S?eQf1theMonth,you’l 1 
he  greatly  relieved  to  know  ^ 


Ol  • F 713 1366;  Jackdaw,  Ttu 
Guardian.  llSForringdm 
Hoad.  Ijundon  ECIR3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Olympic  success  helps  to  fill  Britain’s  yacht  sales 


BRITAIN’S  boat  industry 
has  been  given  a boost 
by  the  medal-winning  per- 
formance of  the  country’s 
yachtsmen  at  the  Olympics 
earlier  this  year,  writes 
Nicholas  Bannister. 

Tony  Beechey,  chairman 
of  the  British  Maxine  In- 
dustries Federation,  said 
that  the  industry's  turn- 
over in  1996  would  be  well 
ahead  of  the  £1.87  billion 
total  for  1995  and  that  the 
upturn  should  continue 
into  1997. 

The  London  Boat  Show, 
which  opens  at  Earls  Court 
on  Friday,  will  reflect  the 
resurgence  of  interest,  with 
eetHwg  boats  rather  than 
motor  vessels  dominating 


the  exhibition’s  central 
pooL 

But  Britain's  power  boat 
builders  have  had  a 
bumper  year.  “There  has 
been  a great  resurgence  in 
the  sale  of  power  boats, 
90  per  cent  of  which  are  ex- 
ported,” Mr  Beechey  said. 

“For  example,  Sunseeh- 
ers  has  sold  eight  boats, 
each  worth  between 
PI  R wllUtwi  and  £2  million 


to  overseas  buyers  since 
August.” 

Sales  of  sail  boats,  which 
have  been  picking  up 
slowly  over  the  past  18 
months,  have  been  lifted  by 
the  Olympic  success  of  Ben 
Ainslie,  silver  medal  win- 
ner in  the  Laser  class,  and 
John  Merricks  and  Ian 
Walker  (pictured  left),  who 
came  second  in  the  470 
class. 

The  British  teams’  per- 
formance has  sparked  in- 
terest in  dinghy  sailing 
among  young  people. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARRON 


Dutch  life 
firm  buys 
US  group 


Paulin*  Springett 


THE  consolidation  of 
the  world’s  insurance 
industry  gained  mo- 
mentum yesterday 
when  Dutch  insurer  Aegon 
announced  it  was  buying  the 
life  operations , of  the  US 
group  Providian  in  a deal 
worth  *3.5  billion  (£2.1 
Million). 

The  deal  — the  largest  life 
insurance  acquisition  in  the 
JS  and  rae  of  the  biggest  In 
the  world  — is  more  evidence 
jf  the  increasingly  rapid  con- 
iolidation  In  the  sector. 

Under  the  deal,  expected  to 
3e  completed  In  the  first  half 
if  1997.  Providian  sharehold- 
>rs  will  receive  Aegon  shares 
rorth  SSL 62  billion.  Aegon 
,v  ill  take  on  about  *780  mil- 
ion  of  debt  and  $100  million 
jf  preference  stock. 

Providian  Corporation, 
>ased  in  Louisville.  Ken- 
ucky.  operates  throughout 
he  US  with  9,000  employees, 
[he  group  includes  Providian 
Jancorp.  a consumer  lending 
in  it  that  will  be  spun  off  as  a 
lepnrate  company.  Provi- 
lian’s  three  Insurance  dlv- 
slons  — the  agency  group, 
iirect  insurance  group,  and 
apital  management  group  — 
»H1  become  part  of  Aegon 
ISA. 

Aegon  is  one  of  the  world  s 
n largest  listed  companies, 
i-ith  assets  of  more  than  $100 
lilllon.  Three-quarters  of  its 
justness  Is  in  life  insurance 
ind  pensions.  It  is  based  in 
Phc  Hague,  operates  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  US.^UK, 
Spain  and  Hungary,  and  has 
i.rtoo  staff.  A company  spokes- 
luin  said  it  was  too  eafty  to 
Uscuss  the  impact  on  US  Jobs. 


Aegon's  chairman,  Kees 
Storm,  said  the  two  compa- 
nies were  highly  compatible. 
"The  expansion  of  our  tradi- 
tional life  Insurance  business, 
with  its  steady  performance, 
provides  a solid  foundation 
for  the  high-growth  asset  acu- 
mulatlon  and  pension  busi- 
ness we  have  been  pursuing.” 

Irving  Bailey,  chairman  of 
Providian  Corp,  said:  "The 
deal  provide  our  insurance 
activities  with  a committed 
partner  and  a solid  platform 
for  future  success.” 

Aegon  made  it  dear  that  it 
still  had  a war  chest  and  was 
on  the  lookout  for  further  ac- 
quisitions. The  nrawpany  has 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  trawling  the  UK 
fbr  possible  acquisitions,  but 
a company  spokesman  said 
no  annoanemnent  about  the 
UK  was  imminent  “We  are 
constantly  looking,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  at  the  right 
price,”  he  said. 

Aegon  operates  In  the  UK 
through  the  lift  insurer  Scot- 
tish Equitable,  which  it 
bought  in  1994. 

Aegon’s  purchase  of  Provi- 
dian comes  at  the  end  of  a 
year  which  has  seen  rapid 
consolidation  among  the 
world’s  insurers.  In  the  UK, 
General  Accident  merged 
with  Provident  Mutual;  Hali- 
fax with  Clerical  Medical; 
Royal  Insurance  with  Sun  Al- 
liance; and  Refuge  with 
United  Friendly. 

Activity  abroad  includes 
the  recent  merger  of  France’s 
AXA  and  UAP.  Analysts  are 
predicting  more  mergers  as 
insurers  realise  that  mega- 
companies  have  stronger  cap- 
ital bases  and  a greater  power 
to  negotiate  rates  than  their 
smaller  rivals. 


City’s  reputation  washes  whiter  in 
rain  of  Ks  from  the  new  year  list 


U>a  Buckingham 


RAJ  BAGRI.  chairman  of 
the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change, whose  reputa- 
tion as  a leading  market  has 
been  severely  undermined  by 
the  world’s  worst  copper 
scandal,  has  been  made  a lift 
peer  in  the  honours  list 
Mr  Bagri’s  ennoblement 
comes  only  10  days  after  the 
LME  was  lambasted  by  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board,  which  produced  a 
seven-point  plan  to  repair  the 
damage  inflicted  to  London’s 
reputation  for  metals  dealing 
In  the  wake  of  the  $1.8  billion 
(£1  billion)  Sumitomo  affair. 

The  LME  chairman,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  mefal 
trader  MetDlst,  has  strongly 
defended  the  role  of  his  mar- 
ket executive  against  accusa- 
tions that  weaknesses  in  its 
regulatory  systems  allowed  a 
rogue  trader  to  perpetrate  a 
massive  copper  fraud.  The 
SIB  has,  however,  put  the  *7 
billion-a-day  LME  on  one 
year’s  notice  to  make  pro- 


gress towards  “enhancing  the 
standards  of  market 
integrity".  /.-• 

Although  Mr  Bagri  was  not 
personally  implicated  in  any 
aspect  of  the  copper  d§bdcte, 
his  elevation  is  one  of  a scat- 
tering of  controversial  busi- 
ness honours  in  the  new  year 
honours  list 

The  pugnacious  chairman 


of  Railtrack  and  ousted  boss 
of  BP,.  Robert  Horton,  is 
knighted,  as  is  Peter  Davisi*. 
another  robust  City  grandee 
who  now  heads  the  Pruden- 
tial insurance  group  after  col- 
lecting a £2  million  golden 
handshake  from  AngLo-Dutch 


publisher  Reed  Elsevier. 

David  Rowland  also  has  a 
knighthood  for  his  services  to 


In  the  knight  line:  LME’s  Raj  Bagri  and  ‘robust’  Peter  Davis 


the  insurance  industry  after 
grappling  to  cap  the  £8  billion 
lnRaas  incurred  by  the  Lloyd's 
market  Sir  David  is  Joined  by 
Graeme  Odgers,  rfraitmfln  of 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  who  has  been 
accused  of  indulging  indus- 
trial muscle  rather  than 
standing  up  tor  the  consumer. 
And  the  Government's  chief 
economic  adviser  Alan  Budd 
also  becomes  a knight 

Christopher  WUcock,  the 
former  head  of  the  nuclear, 
power  privatisation  team  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  joins  the  list  of 
knights  even  though"  shares 
in  the  highly  contentious  pri- 
vatisation, which  fell  below 
the  offer  price,  have  only  just 
started  to  show  a profit  fbr 
investors. 

The  list  of  those  made  CBE 
includes  David  Cawthra,  for- 
mer director  of  infrastracture 
services  privatisation  at  the 
British  Railways  Board,  and 
Honor  Chapman,  a partner  of 
Jones  Lang  Wootton  and  one 
of  the  few  businesswomen  to 
be  honoured. 


New  gloom  on  business  failures 


ten  King 


VXDENCE  that  Britain’s 
economic  recovery  may 
be  weaker  than  previ- 
ously assumed  has  come  from 
two  respected  independent 
surveys. 

According  to  a report  from 
Dun  and  Bradstreet,  the  busi- 
ness information  service,  the 
foil  in  the  annual  rate  of  busi- 
ness failures  has  almost  dried 
up  while  the  number  of  busi- 
ness failures  is  stm  running 
at  790  a week. 

The  survey,  to  be  published 
today,  reports  that  there  were 
41,107  business  failures  in 
1996  — a drop  of  just  (LS  per 
cent  on  the  figures  fbr  1995. 


More  worrying  was  the 
finding  that  business  failures 
have  actually  increased 
everywhere,  apart  from  Scot- 
land, Wales,  London  and  the 
South-East 

In  particular,  there  was  a 
Sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  East  Midlands 
— part  of  Britain’s  traditional 
industrial  heartland  — where 
failures  jumped  by  almost  18 
per  cent,  while  the  West  Mid- 
lands showed  a signifi- 
cant increase. 

Labour  seized  on  the  sur- 
vey, claiming  it  supported  the 
impression  given  by  other  fig- 
ures recently  that  the 
recovery  bad  “levelled  out”, 
and  that  manufacturing  was 

cm  grading. 


Margaret  Beckett,  shadow 
trade  and  industry  secretary, 
added:  “These  figures  show 
the  Government’s  claims  for 
ftie  strength  of  the  economy 
are  grossly  over  optimistic." 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the 
survey  — which  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  called  “disappoint- 
ing” — is  that  small 
businesses  are  continuing  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
recovery,  with  a 5.5  per  cent 
fan  in  stwan  business  bank- 
ruptcies, against  a 6-5  per 
cent  increase  in  company 
liquidations. 

Philip  MeHor,  senior  ana- 
lyst at  Dun  aod  Bradstreet, 
raid:  “It  shows  that  pressures 
of  cash  flow  on  larger 
businesses  are  tending  to  in- 


crease, and  this  may  well 
cause  problems  for  smaller 
companies  in  1997.” 

Meanwhile,  a report  from 
auditor  KPMG  Corporate  Fi- 
nance yesterday  said  the  new 
issues  market  has  been  hit  by 
recent  market  jitters,  with  the 
slowdown  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  hew  year. 
KPMG  reported  that  while 
there  was  a sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  issues  in 
1996,  the  level  tailed  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  were  119  new  issues 
in  1996,  up  from  86  In  1995, 
well  below  the  record  of  218  in 

1994.  The  amonnt  raised  in 
1996  shot  up  to  £10.1  hflliom 
from  £2.61  billion  in  1995, 

again  below  the  level  of  1994. 


Water  stops  at  tree-market  lock 


Nicholas 
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more  on  competition  to  im- 
prove efficiency  and  services. 

It  would  also  bolster  his  ar- 
gument that  the  privatised 
water  and  sewerage  compa* 
nies  should  keep  their  sepa- 
rate Identities — and  stock  ex- 
change quotations  — - to  give 
him  sufficient  scope  fbr  mak- 
ing Industry-wide  com- 
parisons. _ ^ , 

Mr  Byatt  has  argued  that 
water  companies  subject  to 
takeover  from  outside  the  In- 
dustry should  be  relisted  on 
the  stock  market  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  at  least  25.per 
cent  of  their  shares  being 
traded  freely.  ^ . 

The  government  published 

a consultation  document  on 
competition  in  the  industry 
in  April,  and  a final  report  is 
expected  to  the  new  year. 


But  ministers  are  believed 
to  have  accepted  arguments 
that  the  cost  of  building  a 
national  grid  for  water,  simi- 
lar to  -those  which  already 
exist  tor  gas  and  electricity, 
would  be  prohibitive,  and 
would  raise  insurmountable 
problems  to  farms  of  compati- 
bility, quality  and  safety. 

They  are  also  having 
doubts  about  the  more  modest 


common  carriage”  propos- 
als, under  which  a customer 
could  buy  water  from  one 
company  but  have  it  deliv- 
ered by  another. 

The  Environment  Agency 
said  yesterday  that  moving 
water  from  one  catchment 
area  to  another  could  cause 
environmental  problems,  es- 
pecially to  the  rivers  used  for 
transferring  it. 


House  prices  ‘have  a sixties  swing* 


RfCtNinf  KB*S 


THE  Wnltfhv,  Britain’s 
biggest,  mortgage 
lender,  today  predicts 
a return  to  the  steadier 
housing  market  growth  of 
the  1960s. 

In  its  normal  review  of 
the  housing  market,  the 
Halifax  says  prices  have 
risen  by  about  7 per  cent 
this  year,  far  more  than  its 
forecast  of  2 per  cent. 

Hie  society  predicts  a 7- 
8 per  cent  rise  in  1997  and 
1998,  followed  by  a gradual 
slowdown  towards  the  end 
of  the  millennium  — pre- 
dictions broadly  in  line 
with  other  leading  tenders*. 

The  number  of  people 
moving  home  next  year  Is 


expected  to  rise  by  more 
than  10  per  cent,  compared 
with  a 7 per  cent  increase 
In  property  sales  during 
1998. 

The  Halifax,  which  plans 
to  become  a bank  through  a 
stock  market  flotation  in 
June,  says  the  recovery  in 
the  housing  market  is  “well 
established”  and  should  be 
sustained  while  any  rises  in 
interest  rates  are  moderate. 

Cuts  in  personal  tax  an- 
nounced in  the  Budget 
should  help  to  sustain  the 
upturn,  while  action  taken 
by  lenders  to  curb  mort- 
gage discounts  and  cash- 
back  offers  will  also  con- 
tribute to  steady 
improvement,  the  Halifax 
says. 

High  levels  of  personal 


debt  will  also  prevent  too 
sharp  a housing  market 
recovery  in  the  early 
months  of  1997. 

Any  danger  of  a move 
back  to  boom  and  bust  — 
which  characterised  the 
1970s  and  1980s  — is 
regarded  as  unlikely. 

“A  return  to  the  steadier 
honsing  market  of  the 
1960s  rather  than  the  sharp 
fluctuations  of  the  past  25 
years  is  a distinct  possibil- 
ity," it  says. 

The  broad  spread  of  price 
rises  across  the  regions  — 
which  the  Halifax  say  s may 
be  attributable  to  the  eco- 
nomlc  recovery  being  more 
evenly  based  — also  con- 
trasts with  the  London-led 
upsurge  and  "ripple  effect” 
of  the  1980s. 


Notebook 


Honours  with  a 
whiff  of  lavender 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THERE  are  distinct 
echoes  of  the  late  Harold 
Wilson’s  lavender  resig- 
nation honours  list  in  John 
Major's  preelection  offering 

from  Downing  Street 
By  far  the  most  puzzling 
choice  is  the  peerage  for  Raj 
Bagri,  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange,  which 
was  caught  up  in  the  biggest 

fraud  scandal  in  flnanpiai  his- 
tory — the  £1-8  billion  loss  at 
Sumitomo.  It  was  only  two 
weeks  ago  that  the  Securities 
& Investment  Board  issued  a 
searing  indictment  of  prac- 
tices at  the  LME,  Inriiiritng 
possible  conflicts  of  interest 
between  board  members  who 
also  happen  to  be  leading 
players  on  the  metals 
exchange. 

It  could  be  argued  that 

David  Rowland,  the  r.hairman 

of  Lloyd’s  of  London,  deserves 
bis  knighthood  for  seeing  the 
London  insurance  market 
through  the  worst  crisis  to  its 
history,  when  it  lost  £8  bil- 
lion, and  back  to  safety.  But 
there  is  stm  much  unfinished 
business  at  Uoyd’s. 

Among  changes  still  needed 
is  the  establishment  of  a regu- 
latory regime  which  wfil  be 
firm  and  transparent  enough 
to  persuade  American  Names 
that  the  new  Lloyd's 
abandoned  poor  custom  and 
practice. 

Of  course,  it  Is  custom  and 
practice  for  civil  servants  to 
be  rewarded  tor  loyal  service. 
Buti  the  taxpayer  must  won- 
der if  Christopher  WUcock, 
who  handled  the  nuclear  pri- 
vatisation, deserves  anything. 
Instead  of  garnering  the 
£3  billion  originally  envis- 
aged, British  Energy  was 

hopelessly  bundled  and  even- 
tually sold  for  £L4  billion. 

There  is  nothing  wrung 
with  honours  as  such:  but  if 
the  Government  is  serious 
about  wanting  Britain  to  be 
the  enterprise  centre  of 
Europe  then  it  should  award 
people  like  John  NeQl  of  Uni- 
part,  Bernd  Pischetsrieder  of 
BMW-Rover,  Peter  Wood  of 
Direct  Line  and  Sir  Richard 
Greenbury  of  M&S  who  have 
invested  in  real  jobs  in 
Britain. 


Housing  hazard 

Forecasting  the  hous- 
ing market  can  be  as  haz- 
ardous as  predicting  the 
stock  market.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  rational 
economic  factors  such  as  per- 
sonal disposable  income  and 
interest  rates  should  be  the 
main  guide  to  house  prices, 
the  market  in  homes,  like  that 
fbr  sterling  or  shares,  can 
gather  a momentum  of  its 
own. 

The  Halifax  suggests  to  its 
1997  forecast  today  that  nest 
year,  like  1996,  will  see 
growth  of  7 per  cent,  with  a 
similar  rise  in  1998.  Putting 


aside  whether  rises  cm  this 


scale  are  sensible,  given  an 
underlying  inflation  rate 
closer  to  one-third  of  these 
levels,  the  Halifax's  confi- 
dence of  a return  to  the  sue- 
tainable  house  price  picture 
of  earlier  decades  looks  com- 
placent. Certainly,  as  is 
pointed  out,  the  cut  by  the 
Tories  in  the  value  of  Miras 
tax  relief  has  removed  a sub- 
sidy to  home  ownership. 

But  there  have  been  other 
structural  changes.  The  huge 
competition  in  the  home 
loans  market  among  the 
clearing  banks,  the  newly 
converted  mutuals,  the  direct 
telephone  sales  organisations 
and  the  committed  mutuals 
means  that  the  natural 
restraints  on  lending  are 
removed. 

In  the  drive  to  acquire  mar, 
ket  share,  the  better-re- 
sourced groups  may  not  be 
restrained  by  btghpr  interest 
rates.  Similarly,  the  convert- 
ing societies  may  offer  stimu- 
lus to  the  housing  market 
through  the  money  pumped 
into  savers’  pockets  through 
giveaways  and  bonuses,  ex- 
tremely useful  to  those  first 
time  buyers  putting  together 
a down-payment.  This, 
together  with  a tax  break  In 
April,  higher  employment 
levels  and  the  above-inflation 
rise  to  average  earnings,  po- 
tentially provides  an  explo- 
sive mix. 

When  the  Lawson  Treasury 
lit  the  blue  touch-paper  to 
1987  the  take-off  in  house 
prices,  at  a similar  stage  of 
the  economic  cycle  as  this, 
came  so  quickly  that  it  was 
almost  unnoticed.  With  ster- 
ling daily  hitting  new  highs 
and  the  election  in  earshot, 
the  likelihood  of  Draconian 
rises  in  interest  rates  — to 
head  off  the  rush  into  housing 
— looks  remote. 


Global  cover 

THE  proposed  $3.5  billion 
offer  by  the  Dutch  in- 
surer Aegon  NV  for  the 
US  life  company  Providian 
provides  a sharp  reminder  of 
the  trend  to  size  and  global- 
isation in  the  insurance  field. 

It  is  certain  to  focus  stock 
market  attention  on  Commer- 
cial Union  to  Britain,  which 
has  been  considered  a take- 
over candidate  since  the 
Royal  and  Sun  Alliance  de- 
cided to  pool  their  resources 
to  the  spring.  Another  Dutch 
banking-cum-insurance 
group.  ABN  Amro,  has  beat 
considered  the  most  likely 
merger  partner  for  CU.  But  so 
far  the  share  price  has  run 
ahead  of  the  actuality. 

The  reasoning  behind  the 
Providian  deal  is  less  about 

Insurance  and  more  about  the 
changing  nature  of  savings 


globally.  Aegon  already  has  a 
share  of  the  Charlotte  Square 
action  with  Scottish  Equit- 
able and  plainly  sees  Provid- 
ian as  an  entry  into  the  US 
savings  industry. 

The  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  into  pensions,  as 
western  governments  cut  wel- 
fare funding,  together  with 
new  technologies,  mean  that  a 

once  ungLamorous  business  Is 
now  seen  as  having  great 
potentiaL 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  UK 
financial  groups  have  not  be- 


come so  focused  on  the  Brit- 
ish market-place  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  explore  opportu- 
nities elsewhere. 


Rail  fares  cut  to 
take  on  airlines 


Chris  Barrie 


iAIL  FARES  between 
London  and  Scotland 
l were  slashed  yesterday 
as  a price  war  erupted  be- 
tween airlines  and  rail 
companies. 

The  Great  North  Eastern 
Railway,  owned  by  Sea  Con- 
tainers and  operator  of  the 
East  Coast  tnalnlmp  service, 
cut  the  price  of  a siwgip  fare 
from  London  to  Scotland  from 
£45  to  just  £39,  undercutting 
scheduled  air  fares  and  bring- 
ing tariffs  closer  to  rmr-h 


Christopher  Garnett,  GNER 
chief  executive,  said:  “Going 
by  rail  is  cheaper  thaw  flying, 
much  qnicker  than  coach 
travel  and  at  this  price  a real 
alternative  to  taking  the  car.” 


The  move,  which  comes  into 
force  on  Sunday,  follows 
GNER’s  decision  last  August 
to  cut  fares  tram  Scotland  to 
London  to  £19.  The  company 
said  the  price  cut  had  boosted 
demand  for  seats.  Coupled 
with  other  price-cutting 
moves,  more  advertising  and 
a healthier  economy,  the 
lower  fares  had  encouraged 
750,000  more  passengers  on  to 
GNER  services  since  April 
The  new  £19  single  fares 
apply  on  all  15  services  from 
London  King’s  Cross  to  Edin- 
burgh, Motherwell  and  Glas- 
gow. Fares  to  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen and  Inverness  were  also 

pegged  at  £23.  Tickets  most  be 
booked  a week  to  advance. 
GNER’s  strategy  takes  it  into 
head-on  competition  with  air- 
lines such  as  EasyJet  which 
specialise  to  cheap  fares. 
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AuttnJia2.ee 
Austria  1797 
Belgium  82.53 
Canada  2X5 
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Denmark  (UK) 
inland  7.77 


France  &58 
Germany  ZJSS 
Greece  40900 
Hong  Kong  12.75 
India  60-55 
Ireland  0J98 
Israel  5u51 


Italy  4537 
Malta  0,50 
Netherlands  2J7 
New  Zealand  2J2 
Norway  10.83 
Portugal  25800 
Saudi  Arabia  6130 
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Singapore  2Ji 
Soutt  Africa  7,70 
Spain  21590 
Sweden  1144 
Swittartand  220 

Turkey  173JS71 
USA  1jB5 
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PICTURE/The  closure  of  Yorkshire’s  Ferrybridge  power  station  could  spell  doom  for 
campaigners  say  should  be  a ‘liquid  motorway9  to  the  North.  Photograph:  Don  McPhee/Words:  Martyn  Halsan  I 
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THE  closure  of  York- 
shire’s Ferrybridge 
power  station  In  five  years’ 
time  threatens  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s most  important  canal 
systems,  waterways  cam- 
paigners are  eiaimfTip  Gov- 
ernment must  end  its  long 
Indifference,  they  say*  to 


the  “liquid  motorways” 
now  enjoying  a revival  as 
leisure  traffic  joins  indus- 
trial shipments  on  silent, 
reflective  journeys  reduc- 
ing lorry  transport. 

Geoff  Asprey,  who  moved 
to  the  Ferrybridge  area 
seven  years  ago  to  set  up  an 


education  and  pleasure 
canal-cruise  business,  said 
a vital  link  in  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation  could  die 
without  the  daily  passage 
of  the  coal  barges,  which 
act  as  dredgers. 

“The  power  station  is 
closing  in  five  years’  time 


and  that’s  the  major  traffic 
— 45,000  tonnes  a week  — 
so  they  need  a replacement 
budget,”  be  said. 

Heavy  transport  hurtled 
across  the  skyline  by  the 
power  station,  whose  vast 
cooling  towers  over- 
shadowed the  lock-keeper’s 


office.  Landscaping  and 
new  moorings  have  encour- 
aged leisure  traffic,  front 
bird-watchers  to  narrow- 
boaters,  in  waters  navi- 
gated by  the  Ramans. 

Lock-keepers  David 
Barker  and.  Gary  Bottom- 
ley  look  out  on  a canal-side 


once  alive  with  bonded 
warehouses  for  bacon  and 
sugar,  liquorice  and  molas- 
ses. Barges  unloaded  Cor- 
nish clay  for  local  potteries 
and  sand  for  glass  first  pro- 
duced for  Roman  villas. 

Mr  Asprey  said:  “There’s 
nothing  about  the  river  yon 


can  say  is  impossible;  it’s 
an  been  done.  You  are  talk-' 
lag  of  thousands  of  tons 
mming  in,  in  one  go  — and 
there’s  no  road  rage  on  the 
waterways.” 

Be  said  government 
should  penalise  heavy 
goods  being  taken  by  road 


which  could  form  suitable 
canal  cargoes.  Without  a 
“replacement  budget”  to 
compensate  for  lost  traffic, 
be  said,  environmentally 
friendly  transport,  and 
2,000  years  of  commercial 
history,  could  disappear 
down  the  river. 


Share  success  hides  industrial  malaise 
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IAN  KING  finds  service  sector  firms 
floating  to  the  top  of  stock  market 


Workshop  of  the  world 
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has  put  up  the  shutters 


MARK  MILNER  on 
figures  showing 
how  Britain’s 
manufacturing 
has  withered 


BRITAIN  has  only  two 
representatives  in  a 
European  Union  top  20 
of  manufacturing  regions,  ac- 
cording to  research  published 
today  by  the  GMB  trade 

The  findings,  based  on  . a 
labour-farce  survey  compiled 
by  Eurostat  represent  an  in- 
dictment of  Conservative  in- 
dustrial policy  and  nnrierHnft 
the  Med  for  greater  invest- 
ment m manufacturing  indus- 
try. according  to  the  GMB. ' 

The  research  ranks  file 
East  Midlands  fifteenth  in  a 
list  based  on  the  percentage  of 
jobs  taken  by  manufacturing. 


while  the  West  Midlands 
'scrapes  in  at  number  2a 

The  report  shows  that  six  of 
the  regions  with  the  heaviest 
concentrations  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  are  in  Germany, 
where  unemployment  is 
about  four  million.  Italian 
regions  claim  another  three 
top  10  places. 

Top  of  the  list  is  Baden- 
WOrttemherg.  where  manu- 
facturing jobs  account  for 
43  per  cent  of  the  total  That 
compares  with  35.4  per  cent 
in  the  East  Midlands  and 
34.4  per  cent  in  the  West 
Midlands. 

The  next  most  highly 
placed  UK  region  is  the 
North-west,  at  27.  Wales  takes 
thirty-first  place,  Scotland 
ranks  number  48  and  North- 
ern Ireland  fifty-first 

The  lowest  scoring  UK 
region  is  the  South-east, 
where  barely  one  job  in  five  is 
in  manufacturing. 

The  GMB’s  general  secre- 
tary, John  Edmonds,  said: 


“Nothing  Illustrates  better 
the  dismal  failure  of  Tory  in- 
dustrial policy  than  this 
league  table.  There  was  a 
time  when  Britain  was  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  and 
the  West  Mildands  was  the 
workshop  of  Britain.  Now  the 
West  Midlands  just  scrapes 
into  the  top  20. 

“It  was  fashionable  in  the 
early  days  of  Thatcherism  to 
say  that  manufacturing  did 
not  matter.  It  does.  The  pros- 
perity of  Europe's  regions  Is 
in  direct  relationship  to  their 
manufacturing  base.  The  UK 
needs  a sustained  period  of 
investment  in  its  manufactur- 
ing industries  to  secure  the 
country's  future.” 

Though  most  British 
regions  clock  up  below  aver- 
age scores,  the  area  which 
comes  out  with  the  lowest 
score  is  the  Brussels  region, 
home  of  the  European  Com- 
mission, where  industry  ac- 
counts for  just  over  15  per 
cent  of  the  employment  totaL 


Ian  King 


WHEN  Courtaulds 
and  Pilkmgton, 
two  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  in- 
dustrial estab- 
lishment, were  dumped  out  of 
the  FTSE-100  Index  of  leading 

shares  last  week,  it  was  a sad 
moment  for  those  who  cher- 
ish Britain's  industrial 
heritage. 

Ironically,  the  pair  were 
replaced  by  Hays,  the  distri- 
bution and  recruitment 
group,  and  Mercury  Asset 
Management,  two  companies 
epitomising  the  new  service- 
based  businesses  which  have 
increasingly  made  their  mark 
on  the  commercial  landscape. 

The  move  could  be  seen  as 
summing  up  Britain’s  indus- 
trial decline  — PQkington.  a 
business  founded  in  1826,  and 
Courtaulds,  a company  whose 
origins  go  back  to  1909,  being 
replaced  by  a company  owned 
by  the  Kuwaiti  Investment 
Office  as  recently  as  1980 
(Hays),  and  one  of  the  biggest 
players  in  a sector  (financial 
management)  frequently 
accused  of  short-termism. 

The  shake-up  was  also  in 
line  with  the  other  promotion 
and  relegation  issues  that 
have  taken  {dace  in  Britain’s 
leading  share  index  this  year. ' 

For  instance,  this  year  has 
seen  the  disappearance  from 


the  Footsie  of  Cookson,  the  in- 
dustrial materials  group,  and 
Rexam,  the  paper  and  print- 
ing group,  and  the  arrival  of 
Orange,  the  mobile  phone  op- 
erator, and  retailers  such  as 
Argos  and  Next 

Next  year  is  likely  to  see 
even  greater  domination  by 
service-based  companies, 
with  at  least  three  of  the 
newly  floated  building  societ- 
ies — Halifax.  Woolwich,  and 
Alliance  and  Leicester  — all 
certain  to  join  the  Footsie. 

Does  it  matter?  The  answer 
is  yes.  Footsie  membership,  Is 
a huge  boost  to  a company’s 
status  and  the  tracker  funds 
that  proliferate  in  the  pen- 
sions and  peps  market  have  to 
buy  and  sell  shares  in  compa- 
nies according  to  whether 
they  are  in  the  index  or  not 

So  companies  beading  for 
the  exit  have  found  that  pro- 
gress hastened,  once  index 
hinds  have  started  selling 
their  shares  in  anticipation  of 
relegation.  This  can  destabi- 
lise a business  and  in  some 
cases  make  it  harder  to  raise 
money  in  the  City. 

The  Footsie  is  also  a snap- 
shot of  economic  health  and 
of  those  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my that  are  doing  well.  Taken 
In  this  context,  the  pressures 
on  company  managers  have 
intensified  during  the  1990s 
ami  the  shake-up  of  the  index 
has  been  more  wide-ranging. 

Of  the  Footsie’s  original  IQG 


firms  when  the  index  began, 
life  on  January  3 1984,  only  54 
now  remain,  while  a signifi- 
cant number  oTbig  industrial 
names  — like  Plessey,  Fer- 
ranti and  Trafalgar  House  — 
have  been  taken  over. 

That  first  index  is  Intrigu- 
ing reading.  Most  stocks  were 
in  manufacturing  or  indus- 
try. which  accounted  for  just 
over  two-thirds  of  the  index, 
while  service  stocks,  such  as 

those  in  food  and  drink;  fi- 
nance, leisure  and  retailing. 


masked  tn  part  by  the  arrival 
of  the  former  nationalised  in- 
dustries in  the  Footsie,  start- 
ing with  British  Telecom  in 
December  1984,  although  Bri- 
toD  and  British  Petroleum  — 
both  partly  government- 
owned  — featured  tn  the  orig- 
inal index.  Since  then,  the 
representation  In  the  Footsie 
of  the  utilities  and  privatised 
Industries  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  former  nationalised  com- 
panies now  make  up  15  per 
cent  of  the  Index. 


The  decline  off  the  manufacturers 
has  been  masked  by  the  arrival  of 
the  former  nationalised  industries 


accounted  for  the  rest  Apart 
from  Pearson,  there  was  no 
representative  of  what  has  be- 
come the  media  sector,  one  of 
the  stock  markers  power- 
houses in  the  1990s. 

The  balance  In  the  Footsie 
has  shifted  remarkably  and 
there  are  now  as  many  ser- 
vice stocks  as  manufacturing 
ones.  Indeed,  if  the  privatisa- 
tion stocks  are  stripped  out 
file  decline  of  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  stocks  as 
a percentage  of  the  Index  ap- 
pears even  more  dramatic. 

The  decline  of  the  engineers 
and  manufacturers  has  been 


Aside  from  ‘new’  sectors 
Ilka  media,  another  to  have 
increased  its  ' representation 
In  the  index  is  financial  ser- 
vices, which  accounts  for  an- 
other 15  per  cent  if  banks,  in- 
surers and  venture  capital 

group  3i  are  lumped  together. 

One  sector  that  has  stayed 
consistent  over  the  Footsie's 
first  13  years  is  retailing. 
Only  ll  of  the  original  line-up 
were  retailers,  including 
Salnsbury  and  Tosco,  and  — 
although  names  have  come 
and  gone  over  the  years — the 
number  is  now  just  one  more. 

Others . to  have  vanished 


from  that  first  index  as  a 
result  of  acquisition  or 
merger  Include  Rowntree 
Mackintosh  (gobbled  up  by 
the  Swiss),  Distillers  (the  less 
said  the  better).  Globe  Invest- 
ment Trust  (taken  over  in 
1990),  and  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  (a  big  Hanson 
acquisition). 

But  by  and  large  most  com- 
panies In  the  Footsie’s  origi- 
nal line-up  to  have  dropped 
out  have  done  so  because  they 
or  their  industry  have  ftnwi 
on  hard  times  in  the  interven- 
ing years. 

Builders,  or  companies 
linked  to  the  housing  market; 
spring  to  mind  — Barrett 
Wimpey,  and  Berisford  have 
aE  vanished,  while  Sears, 
Johnson  Matthey,  English 
China  Clays,-  Dalgety  and 
Harrison  & Crosfield  have 
had  difficulties.  Some,  like 
Berisford.  are  now  marooned 
in  the  financial  equivalent  of 
the  Beazer  Homes  League. 

As  fascinating  as  the  origi- 
nal Index  itself  is  noting  some 
of  the  more  colourful  compa- 
nies to  have  featured  in  the 
Footsie  over  the  years.  For 
Instance,  Polly  Peck,  Asll 
Nadir's  company,  was  a mem- 
ber from  October  1989  to  Octo- 
ber 1990,  while  British  & 
Commonwealth  — the  com- 
pany which  collapsed  after 
the  disastrous  acquisition  of 
Atlantic  Computers  — fea- 
tured in  the  index  from  April 


1987  to  April  1989.  Blue 
Arrow,  the  recruitment  com- 
pany at  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  City’s  biggest  Insider  deal- 
ing scandals,  was-a  member 
in  1967,  and  even  Eurotunnel 
figured  once  upon  a time. 

Most  memorable,  of  course, 

is  Maxwell  Com  m n n Iwrfinn 
Corporation,  which  featured 
in  tile  Footsie  under  its  aid 
BPCC  guise  from  July  1986, 
but  which  followed  its  former 
proprietor  .overboard  in  De- 
cember 1991  — just  a month 
after  Cap'n  Bob’s  own  demise. 

Finally,  Courtaulds  and 
PQkington  can  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that 
plenty  of  companies  have 
skidded  out  of  the  Footsie, 
only  to  claw  their  way  back. 

Examples  from  the  present 
index  include  Scottish  A New- 
castle, Bank  of  Scotland, 
Smiths  Industries,  Burmah 
Castrol,  Asda,  BMC,  British 
Aerospace  and  Schroders, 
quite  apart  from  Pilkmgton 
itself 

But  Courtaulds  — like 
Forte,  which  also  vanished 
from  the  Footsie  this  year  — 
had  been  in  the  premier  index 
right  from  the  start  If  it  ever 
climbs  back  into  the  top 
flight,  sudh  Is  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  ftmd  manag- 
ers thee  days,  it  may  wed 
find  itself — like  numerous 
other  companies  — to-ing  and 
firo-Ing  frequently  in  the  years 
tocome. 


News  in  brief 


Unfair  dismissal 


cases  oicrease 


The  number  of  unfair  dis- 
missal cases  has  increased  by 
a third  over  the  past  five 
years,  according  to  figures 
disclosed  in  a parliamentary 
answer  by  trade  and  industry 
minister  John  Taylor.  Indus- 
trial Tribunals  heard  almost 
10.000  cases  In  the  year  to 
March  1996,  compared  with 
fewer  than  7.000  in  1991-92. 

The  success  rate  has  faifaq 
from  45  per  cent  to  38  per 
cent,  but  that  still  left  more 
successful  verdicts  than  nve 
years  ago. 


Lukcy  purchase 

Poote  company  Littlewoods 
has  bought  UK  Charity  Lot- 
teries, operator  of  the  Lukcv 
lottery  brand  which  operate 
mainly  in  London  and  the 

South-east -nie  combinatton 
orLukcy  with  Littlewoods'  ex- 
feting  {Scratch!**  scratch- 

cards ; busmess  will  produce 
total  turnover  of  £70.000 


Bank  staff  "soM1 

Hnance  union  Bifu  has  nre- 
dicted  a massive  response^ 
to  a can  for  a Scottish  bank 
strike  on  Thursday.  The 

traditional  January  2 holiday 


north  or  the  border,  involves 
nearly  16.000  staff  at  Bank  of 
Scotiand,  Clydesdale,  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  TSB  Scot- 
land plus  Lloyds  Bowmaker, 
the  Lloyds  Bank  subsidiary. 

Yard  chief  cops  art 

The  former  head  of  Scotland 
JardJs  Art  and  Antiques 
squad  is  to  Join  Nordstem. 
the  ait  and  antimiM  insur- 
ance  company.  Charles  Hhi, 
involved  in  the  recovery  of 
Munch  s Scream,  will  build 
risk-prevention  strategies  and 
smrise  clients  on  security  and 
recovery  of  stolen  items. 


^®cbet  leads  rescue 

MarcRochet,  the  chairman  of 
th®  French  subsidiary  of  Brit- 
Airways,  TAT,  was  yestor- 
chairman  of 
Air  Liberie,  marking  the  long- 
awaifed  takeover  by  BA  of  the 

ni?Ivint  Prench  carrier, 
under  the  rescue  plan,  BA  is 
®£P®cted  take  a 70  per  cent 
and  Its  partner,  Banquo 
Rivaud,  30  per  cent. 


Northern  okays  US  offor 

Northern  Electric  yesterday 
recommended  that  sharehold- 
ers accept  a £782  million  offer 
from  us  utility  CalEnergy. 
ending  the  controversial  two- 
month  takeover  battle  for  foe 
British  utility. 
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Racing 


Cup  credentials 


Chris  Hawkins 


COOME  HILL,  the 
highly  impressive 
Hcnnessy  winner, 
was  the  subject  of  a 
£4,000  bet  with  Coral  for  the 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  yester- 
day and  was  cut  to  9-1  from 
12’s. 

Although  Coo  me  Hill  is 
entered  fbr  Saturday’s  Mlld- 
may,  Cnzalet  Chase  at  San- 
down  he  is  short  or  work  and 
is  more  likely  to  wait  for  the 
Pillar  Property  investments 
Chase  at  Cheltenham  at  the 
end  of  next  month,  when  he 
could  meet  One  Man  and 
Rough  Quest 

'The  weather  has  held  us 
up  but  we  worked  him  on  the 
beach  at  Bude  this  morning 
and  he  did  a good  bit,"  said 
Walter  Dennis,  his  trainer, 
yesterday.  . 

"But  we’d  like  him  to  be 
spot  an  when  he  runs  and  the 
Cheltenham  race  obviously 
gives  us  more  time." 

Dennis  was  fascinated  to 
hear  of  the  Gold  Cup  bet,  hut 
was  emphatic  it  was  not 
stable  money. 

Collier  Bay,  Alderbrook 
and  PridweEL  are  among  15  en- 


tries for  the  Pertemps  Hurdle 
at  Sandown  on  Saturday,  the 
race  hastily  arranged  to 
replace  the  abandoned  Christ- 
mas Hurdle  at  Kempton. 

. Hie  last  time  this  trio  met 
was  when  they  filled  the  first 
three  places  in  the  r.hampinn 
Hurdle  at  Cheltenham  with 
Collier  Bay  beating  Aider- 
brook  by  two  and  a half 
lengths. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  San- 
down heats  the  current  cold 
snap,  the  is  unlikely  to 
take  place  unless  there  is 
some  ease  In  the  ground. 

Soft  going  is  a prerequisite 
for  Alderbrook,  while  Collier 
Bay  is  also  entered  in  the 
Northern  Handicap  Hurdle  at 
Haydock  and  will  ran  wher- 
ever the  ground  is  more, 
suitable. 

Jim  Old,  his  trainer,  com- 
mented: "He's  in  great  form 
and  although  he  loves  San- 
down I’m  afraid  the  ground  is 
likely  to  be  too  firm  fbr  him.” 

Bimsey,  just  beaten  by 
Large  Action  in  the  Bala  Hur- 
dle at  Cheltenham  Hwg, 
Castle  Sweep  and  Daln  Star 
are  among  the  Sandown  en- 
tries and  in  normal  circum- 
stances the  race  would  be 
highly  informative. 


Catterick  the  one  ray  of  hope 


ONLY  Catterick,  dne  to 
race  today  and  tomor- 
row. holds  out  serious 
hopes  of  being  able  to  stage 
jump  racing  over  the  next 
few  days  as  the  sport 
remains  firmly  in  an  Icy 
grip. 

James  Sanderson,  race- 
course manager  at  Catter- 
ick, said:  "We  have  had  no 
adverse  weather  so  far  and 
would  have  been  able  to 
race  every  day  since 
Christmas." 

Today's  Taunton  and 
Warwick  cards  were  called 
off  yesterday  and  Fontwell 
Is  subject  to  a 7.30am  in- 


spection. Some  frost  Is  still 
in  the  ground. 

Exeter,  one  of  six  sched- 
uled turf  meetings  tomor- 
row, was  called  off  yester- 
day. Inspections  will  be 
held  today  fbr  Cheltenham, 
Leicester.  Windsor  and  Ut- 
toxeter,  and  Thursday’s 
two  Jump  fixtures  at  Ayr 
and  Market  Rasen  are 
under  threat.  They  will 
also  inspect  today. 

• All-weather  racing  will 
be  held  every  day  this  week 
after  the  BHB.gave  the  go- 
ahead  for  an  additional 
meeting  at  Wolverhampton 
on  Saturday. 


• There  seems  to  be  a good 
chance  of  Catterick  going 
ahead  today  in  which  na_«» 
-Nick  The  Beak  <1.30), 
trained  by  John  Upson,  looks 
nap  material  in  the  Barton 
Conditional  Jockeys  Handi- 
cap Hurdle. 

Upson  has  taken. a dive 
down  the  training  ladder  in 
recent  seasons,  never  seem- 
ing to  have  recovered  from 
the  1993  Grand  National  fi- 
asco when.  Ms  strongly  ten- 
ded Zetas  Son  was  denied  a 
run. 

A fumlng  Upson  was  threat- 
ening authorities  with  all 
sorts  of  legal  action  alter  that 
but  nothing  much  material- 
ised, rather  like  the  equine 
talent  at  his  Adstone  stables 
In  Northamptonshire  in 
recent  seasonal 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
his  horses  have  had  persis- 
tent virus  problems,  but  there 
are  signs  that  the  nightmare 
is  be  coming  to  an  end  and 
Nick  The  Beak  could  lilt 
stable  spirits  this  afternoon. 

. He  is  dropped  in  class  here 
after  finishing  e very  respect- 
able third  to  Cadougald 
Sparkling  Yasmin  at  Chep- 
stow last  time. 

This  is  quite  a competitive 
event  and  Troodos  and  Smart 
Approach  will  have  their 
supporters. 

Troodos  won  in  test  time  at 
Sedgefield  recently  over  an 
extra  two  furlongs  and  there 
is  no  doubt  about  his  ability 
to  see  out  this  extended  three 
miles  and  a furlong. 

Another  to  run  well  at  a 
recent  Catterick  meeting  Is 
Chummy’s  Saga  (2L30),  who 
would  not  have  to  improve 
much  on  his  second  to  Far- 
away Blues  last  month  to  take 
the  Fingall  Selling  Hurdle. 

The  two  divisions  of  the 
Stand  Maiden  Hurdle  feature 
a couple  of  decent  Flat  per- 
formers In  Bollin  Frank 
(12.30)  and  Night  Dance 
(3.3(9,  both  of  whom  showed 
promise  on  their  first  efforts 
over  timber. 
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All  to  play  for . . . Rawi  (centre)  and  Darryl!  Holland  turn  for  home  at  Lingfield  with  a narrow  lead  which  they  maintained  to  the  line  photo,  prank  baron 

Holland  head-hunted  for  Kelleway  job 


GAY  Kelleway  wants 
DanyQ  Holland  to  be 
her  stable  jockey  for 
next  year.  After  Holland  had 
ridden  Rawi  to  victory  for  her 
at  lingfield  yesterday,  the 
trainer  said:  T need  a top- 
class  jockey  as  1 will  have  a 
lot  of  horses  next  year. 


T need  someone  like  him 
for  the  ride  on  Musheer  in  the 
2,000  Guineas.  Also.  Sorbie 
Tower  will  be  going  for  Group 
One  races  and  Russian  Music 
needs  a good  jockey.” 

Manchester-born  Holland, 
24,  was  reluctant  to  commit 
himswif.  He  said:  “We  are  go- 


ing to  talk  about  it  but  no 
firm  decision  has  been  made 
yet” 

At  Leopardstown  yester- 
day, Theatre  world  bounced 
back  to  form  when  he  made 
all  the  running  for  an  impres- 
sive success  in  the  December 
Festival  Hurdle. 


“We  have  tied  his  tongue 
down  since  the  Bula  Hurdle 
and  i made  no  secret  of  the 
tect  he  was  working  much 
better  since.  We  will  probably 
keep  him  for  the  AIG  Europe 
Champion  Hurdle  rather  than 
running  him  in  the  Ladbroke 
here  on  Saturday  week,"  said 


winning  trainer  Aidan 
O'Brien." 

O'Brien  revealed  that  Uru- 
bande  is  his  likely  main  Lad- 
broke  hope,  the  top-weight 
having  recovered  from  the 
marathon  journey  that  pre- 
ceded his  Newbury  defeat  by 
Zabadi. 


Catterick  card  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 
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BOB  612438  HARLEQ4BN  WALK (11) (C) (BF)  R 0 Snllnan 5-8-10 DHoB*ad4 

SOT  0S5040  aUITOR  (18)  5 Dow  3-7-13  A Da*  (El  B 

SOB  000003  DAMCS  OF  JOY  (184)  JGwr  4-7-12 J Oaten* 

SOB  000000  CHEAT  BEAR  (11)  Ci  Chapmen  4-7-10 JtaamhB(7)  14r 

TOP  FDMI  TN»Se  Ansal  Pan  B,  Arfaatfen  7,  PIAtar  B 

■aHtata  5-2  Angei  Face,  l-i  Auamton.  7-2  Dotte  Hush.  8-1  Plttaiar.  KOy  KWy  Cancan.  10-1  HarOquHi 
mac  12-1  Dam  DIJoy,  16-1  Sumr.  20-1  Gf*»l  Baai  9 lawn 

POOH  BUIDfi  - ANGEL  FACS  Pronunrm.  tod  R ouL  ran  on  well,  wen  by  31  Wwi  Matos  [imgtott  Jmjf 
hep). 

ADAHTDIbLad  aK»2L  neaded  and  no  ertj  i*Hi  inside  last.  1*  3ndd  ttbeNna  Uanlul  iSoBneeU  lmSfl. 
DOHBU  RUSK  Always  pewng  wHI.  ltd  Inssse  lasL  ran  on.  won  by  V tiom  Uaraitala  (UngRald  WZ  hep). 
PMUSTARi  Keen  laU.  Iwld  up.  driven  31  ouL  won  bemen.  13  G0I  cJ  7 behind  NtMa  s filar  (WjJvwftamplon 
imflhcp) 

KTTTV  KITTY  CANCAN,  Chasm  loader  led  X oul  W 9 otll  Man  bOaOn.  tl  Ml  il  5 bctved  Proapere 
(Laceaer  lintLGd)- 

HARUEBINN  WALKi  Lad  on*  B eul  uml  over  a OUL  13  6lh  ol  M behted  Kedrok  fljngWd  1m3  tep) 
UAItca  or  JOYiEnMncl  umi  headway  mitt  1'ouL  stayed  onlbrvft  4fc  3rd  d 11  behind  Ra  Oe  La  Mar 
(Rlpofl  imeeRGOfm) 


3.25  TOM  BSD  LBIE  UAinUI  STAKES  71 C2J8B 

803 

ItAQAZME  OAP  Urs  j Coed  3-5MI 

10 

BM 

HWHTIOEJ  Arnold 4-8-9 

. A Clark  1 

WM 

S10 

300M6  SHEHHOOO  (20)  K limy  3-8-9 

008000  SQUARE  IDLE  BBS  (83)  P Hmkng  3-6-9 

—Nartki  t>wyar(5}B 
— JQukng 

TOP  FORM  TIPS,  lining  In  Parte  B,  Hber  Seha  7 

BeBftw  5-2  Biertngm  Pans.  l4-<  Magartn?  Gap,  6-1  Rivet  Seine  8-1  JaieerDb.  KM  Square  UOe  Uaa. 
GradouaGirtClD.  IT-Uegie  Pen  UH  14-1  Shemool  God  Lance  lOnawan 

POBH  OWN-  hHUUMQ  M PARtSi  Started  slowly,  slwayi  taited  oA.  amanf  T2jn  of  15  behind  Naazaq 
(Haydock  InCIQOy  indn  Eds.  Gdl 

NVn  SBNB  Held  I4>.  elon  over  9 out  sum  to  Impression.  IB  Ml  ol  8 betted  Royal  Carbon  (U^Md 
Ire  mdn  aM) 


Fontwell  Park  runners  and  riders 


1.10 

140 

2.10 


2^801 
4.10  ‘ 


Ortv  Bead  to  Mm.  * DaMtee  hfinken.  • BCSPBCTKM  7 40ao. 
1 .1 0 TOHTIMntM  SSULAU  MtaMJEMa  9f  llOyrt  CI^M 
1 2/13IP-  UT7LM  1400(345)1  BOS  7-11-6  - 

1 59-  AM0TH8R  RDOUifTBI)  B Pearce  5-13-12  . 

3 205-23  MTTIJBHIP  BMICB  (2V)T  Casey  4-10-17 

(Wt-  U3RPOMTNIHAS B110SB}  THMB-K-lt 


JblOKMOan} 


5 OOffOfl-  ONHWJM^O  

7 6 9WJ  WATB HAZAR^tU BOwbMoSb'J. Z^UZIII ADUan 

B OAMANOHAYNB  Mat  KGeorga  4-10-7 JIKean 

B 00P46P  BABOIHB8S  (47)  JPauUae  4-10-7 - TJ  Unit 

TOP  P0BM1WSI  BWflaNM  Bern  S,  Hbaar  Heard  7,  LAba  Had  B 


_ 4-5  OanOlNp  Bruce.  3-1  Wetat  Hacna  3-1  Anodiei  Fkkle,  13-1  Corporate  mage.  12-1  LAM 
Nod.  16-1  GBVfltmjBli  9-1  Sahttow,  Kanin  Snraars 


1 .40  SnfflSWQTDN  nonce  HANDICAP  C3IASE  3a  2T  IIDydf  Ca^7fl 

1 48-2S7I  tOOAKWIAtSMI J OaordB-IVK) I »Hda 

f U SFJ-43  PfiUtl'f  CHOCS (1SJJ UcOxaoMo S-f f-T .JHKer— 8 


4 

303W«IXMHniarat2S)UaadStacA  3-8-0 

JPHaBay 

8 

PM482  C04X.CHAHBCnR(1f)R  BuckterS-10-G 

4‘OFre  HAWBOar  POnirMH  (11)  N LanpMtf  8-10-6 

■ POMl 
...  HrAIQaane 

8 

PP/34-  LORD  VICK  (3901 1*«  AEmMsfiOaT-IB-S  

—JRfin  * 

• 

OIMJPn  CMDBUL  RULE  C34}IMIVKRttami  7-1M  

— MwniMiiw 

11 

POODIF-  WBISIXH1U]RD{493)J  Berms  11-HM _ 

-A  Haney 

12 

OPOO-P  UTIUIKHnEY(X7)  l>ta  L RUtartb  7-10-0  

JlKdMib 

1M>  R)m  TIPft  8Mrt  « ^ Wtoa  WoMlar  7,  CMM  Ma  8 

BaOfagc  8-1  Supr  H8L  7-2  Hboe  tfcodsr,  J-j  Goo/  Clmcnr.  B-l  Cardinal  flute,  S-l  Pcarfi  GBon, 
Duka*  Uaad».ffi-1  MBbone.  23-1  fftK«  UMrt,  Rubm  Boy  Umaa 


2.1 0 HAVUHO  BLAMD  HOnCN  HODHK  In  Bf  IWyrt  C2J338 
vshuf  sonny  (2i)  n Sacuct  b-ivs 
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• 
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f SWUBOJNCSPBMQ  (34)  KBaUuy  5-11-5 


-IIWWI 

JLUhwtOm 


33-12  5PBnaCAU(24) (CD) OShBfWOOd 5-11-5  - JOaboma 

CLABXBS  QOR3E  JGttoid  5-10-12 7IHt 

U-23P  BUIB OOWOMOR (IB) HLampanl  7-1M2  - RADua 

50-85  fUXUY  WOOD  n4)R8ucUa>  5-13-12  BhnB 

04  PROHEULDdl)  Vf  TurMA-n-S r .JPnw(7) 

042-64  PH ACtBPPT (17)G  BakJnflB-HMJ  .JMe 

un  vnK»R2nMae(l4}RRowe9-a)-V  — . JUtan*y(r) 

0M339  UMB)  ROOBU (AS)  JGHixO  5-13-12  1 »t-*P 

21-UU2  HABCHBrtlWlKHWtf7)MnNCh*neaS-16-tZ  , 

2M-m  HUWTO  BUM  (*8)P  Each*  S-13-12 

0 HOM*rTBI(17)RROW5-10-a  - 


^HrB11iamta(B) 


DVSrthflM 


SOD-2  N0HMCSPR8B  (44)  A Matt*  4-10-0 PHoSar 


IS  303-  PBOPBSSQBPAQN (409) TThomsoo Jorcs 6- rfl-12 H AFbuaraM 

IB  00  nHABBUi (17) UrsMenlta Jtmes 5-10-7  DairtByraa 

I*  FMOI TVH  Sprlae  Oala  B,  HanAAsg  Hanens  7,  Spriag  Orta  B 

if?"®1—’? »-l  3pro\| Gtt*.  5-1  £coOy.  n>-i  Clarkes Gono.  Harettng  htarquiB,  TmA 
CMppy.C-im  Mama.  Hume  Spree.  13-f  No  UaMf  — 


2.40  HKNMLCOW  CHAtlFWBP  CUP  HANDICAP  HDRDlXHn  Mil  BydaC3,1 88 
1.  1^2-43  SMUOOJBrSPOIIfr  (27)  6-1  l-TO  DHorth 

2 61M  HBKNO (21) S Dow &-11-S  . »iwj~_ 

3 4-CP25  KALUAM  (20)  (CD)  V Soane  &-11-7 

“ P-gm  UBfB  BN  FBRMK  (181  WoH  T Chance  5-11-4 

4-4F2PF  BOBBIBBKfl4)MHeoattsm3-11-3 

4S1ffL9BALAI(n5r  {19}  ItasCJohnuy  8-11-1  

g.WtmwqtOPOB  Buckler  HMQ-11 

ai^ni  MM  KUBDCU)  Iks  Itonita  Jones  7-HK8 
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4-jPS2  RMT CLASS (22)(W) G Atod 6-S2-2  _ 
““M  ^**41X143)  j Brtdger  WM 


NAHgwH 
-L  Kanoy 

-BPotMA 

-DafakByno 


«045  Mans  PAL  (27)  A Moore  9-10-6  ‘ 

4*5-P9J  RAAHM  (H4)  (CO)  S TVobdew1  ,1-10-0 


TOPPONN  TlPStOoeAo  B,  Lets  Be  Frank  7,Simr  Board  S 

•Sr9  ^,4?  B-  Fr“*-  S-1  S*»»  Board.  8-1  Wmena.  8-1  SoNgglera  PoinL  Mattmm  Pra 
SorNate,  W-l  Flra  Pass.  Si  Vllo.  1^1  Kaasatfi  T3n 


So  '3  © VNfTEUHr  CKAUOKB  COP  HAMMCAP  CHASE  2m  Jf  C3JBTZ 


XAflaaaMH 


BO  KM0inBltT(l7}{D)GLAlDcre  7-11-11 

i^SjlSSWNHSJHBuaJerr-ll^  . erma 

S^“fAlACWl(C|tWJ64tord1i-l»~« LAmeaap) 

5DP-41  TOOtHAHP[8)(8fc««JUiBSHAttchlB-,W JFTHay 

4P1FO-UYBMAM  WARRIOR  (18)  R Howe  9-16-12 ■—  PI 

UW^aBNANAH YOUTH P8) (BP) GUcCoulB-TM  Al 


™F  W®  CAPTAm(M)(0)0  Sflaeooa  9-TM 
3^-62  WtPIL  DAHCP1  (14)  D finsKil  B-1M  .. 

UftTt  fimi  Mnawmi-.  ■ Pir-I J.  r,  4H  n 


10 

11 


M*33  ■S*»l(14)(BF)MraLniclB»ds6-1M> 

P8PSP3-  WBJMCOTTABE(321}J&noill9-'qH] 

08-04  HASTMCOinrr  (36)  (OU1SSL  Bower  T2-:(MI 


— PHWe 

H 


TDPWfiMTtPftT9o8iarpa,>e«taoo  T.H—a&n  YaettB 

■arty  7-4  Deason.  7-2  Too  Sharp,  6-1  n*  ume  Cajium.  5-1  Hawaiian  Youft.  UM  Bo  Krom 
womb  Wttafl  CaBage.  12-1  ScWDantei.  Fichu  Teamen  Warrior  n„ 


3^  O BRMMTOH  HANDICAP  HUOIUE  2n  21 1 1 0ydi  C2^S8 
1 211-342  KM-LD1MK)  (48)  Ufea  H KnlgM  4-O-fl 
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B 

B 
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B 
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- _ ' - _ ^ ■ 

01F1-PP  DEUbw YOOBSEUF (13) TThcmse J5fl« 8-11-6  BARmNI 

21-410  MNcmm  (si)  cuam5-ii-; — 

1^F22  STOHRsr  VALUY  (17)  JJUrtum  6-11-1 H esvun 

®0BF  UAHOUtTE (29) Mrs UctTbaJpnrs 5-15-12  |Mb_ 

■S2"Bcnfi»«5-ifr-iD :zzdS55ST 

21118-5  CmnrTABPSCRO«m(1C5)(BP]T  Hind  S-1D-3 1 

54^*-l«VBl|«iacOTTWrT7)(CO)AU3c-H  ;t-1M _P 

“•-2W  8UP8JHOCK  (33)  (BF)  W Molt  HM M 

“ ‘ ' 8,  Marta*  7,  Saparmlrt  8 


1-1  „Ran?*),e'-/-1  Uffiua  3-1  Scpennck.  3t3My  Valtay.  T0-1 

ToroB.  Uanoaie.  Mumt  c-ic-wiuinscrnm.  ’ 
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Soccer 


Royle  plugs 
a gap  with 
Phelan 


Ian  Ross 


Terry  phelan's 
brief  and  undistin- 
guished Chelsea 
career  ended  abruptly 
yesterday  when  he  was  sold 
toEverton. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  in- 
ternational defender  will 
complete  the  formalities  of  a 
£850,000  transfer  this  lunch- 
time and  will  be  pencilled  in 
for  a debut  in  tomorrow  eve- 
ning’s Premiership  meeting 
with  Blackburn  Rovers  at 
Goodison  Park. 

Everton’s  manager  Joe 
Royle  agreed  to  meet  Chel- 
sea’s asking  price  for  the  ver- 
satile 29-year-old  after  losing, 
to  injury  and  suspension,  sev- 
eral experienced  first-team 
players. 

With  Andy  Hinchcliffe 
likely  to  miss  the  remainder 
of  the  season  after  damaging 
cruciate  ligaments  10  days 
ago,  Dave  Watson  and  Craig 
Short  absent  with  short-term 
injuries  and  David  Unsworth 
suspended.  Royle  was  scrap- 
gig  the  bottom  of  his  defen- 
sive barrel. 

"It  was  important  that  we 
did  something  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  injury  to  Andy 
Hinchcliffe,”  said  Royle. 

"Terry  is  an  experienced 
player  who  still  has  much  to 
offer.  He  played  for  Chelsea 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday 
at  the  weekend  and  was  out- 
standing by  all  accounts.  We 
do  have  two  outstanding  pros- 
pects for  left-back  at  this  club 
in  John  wills  and  Michael 
Ball  but  they  are  not  ready 
yet” 

Phelan  joined  Chelsea  from 
Manchester  City  In  a £900,000 
deal  13  months  ago  but  has 
been  unable  to  hold  down  a 
regular  first-team  place  since 


Ruud  Gullit  was  promoted  to 
player-manager. 

The  AC  Milan  forward  De- 
jan  Savicevic  Is  expected  to 
join  Manchester  United  in  the 
summer.  The  30-year -old,  who 
is  also  considering  an  offer 
from  Monaco,  believes  that 
Milan  “will  try  to  sell  me  for 
as  much  as  possible. 

“All  combinations  are  pc 
Ible  but  the  most  probable  is 
that  I’ll  join  Manchester 
United.” 

Bryan  Robson  could  be 
forced  into  a comeback  at 
Arsenal  tomorrow,  10  days 
short  of  his  40th  birthday. 
The  Middlesbrough,  manager, 
who  may  be  without  as  many 
as  10  players,  said:  “Pm  defi- 
nitely in  the  squad  and  then  it 
depends  on  the  injuries 
whether  1 start  the  game. 
There  are  seven  players  out 
and  three  others  doubtful. 
I’ve  just  got  to  see  how  they 
are  tomorrow." 

Middlesbrough  also  expect 
to  receive  a work  permit  for 
the  Slovakian,  international 
left- back  Vladimir  Kinder 
this  week,  allowing  them  to 
complete  a £1  million  deal 
with  Slovan  Bratislava. 

The  Manchester  United 
full-back  Phil  Neville  has 
been  ruled  out  for  a month 
after  going  down  with  glandu- 
lar fever.  His  illness  is  an  un- 
timely blow  for  a club  already 
without  Gary  Pallister,  who 
has  suffered  a recurrence  of 
back  trouble  and  misses 
tomorrow’s  league  game  with 
Aston  Vffia  and  Sundays  PA 
Cup  third-round  tie  against 
Tottenham. 

The  last  10,000  tickets  for 
England’s  World  Cup  qualify- 
ing match  with  Italy  in  Febru- 
ary will  go  on  sale  on  Thurs- 
day from  9am,  but  only  for 
telephone  callers  to  the  Wem- 
bley box  office. 


Duffy  lands  at 
Hibernian 


Patrick  Glenn 


JIM  DUFFY  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Hi- 
bernian in  some  style 
yesterday  when,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  club’s  controlling 
shareholder  Tom  Fanner,  he 
was  flown  by  helicopter  to 
Easter  Road  to  succeed  Alex 
Miller  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
three-month  caretakershlp  of 
Jocky  Scott 

When  he  signed  the  two- 
year  contract  in  Edinburgh 
he  became  the  17th  manage- 
rial change  In  Scotland  since 
the  start  of  the  season.  The 
18th  was  only  minutes  be- 
hind, when  Duffy's  assistant 
at  Dundee,  John  McCormack, 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

rt  was  lack  of  money  at 
Dens  Park  which  prompted 
Duffy's  move.  He  had  consis- 
tently refused  to  sign  a con- 
tract at  the  club,  who  thus 
had  little  choice  but  to  give 
Hibs  permission  to  approach 
him  last  Friday. 

His  regret  at  leaving  Tay- 
side  was  genuine,  as  he  was 
happy  and  highly  regarded 


there.  But  he  had  no  resources 
with  which  to  improve  tbe 
team,  and  in  the  past  few 
months  he  had  been  forced  to 
sell  the  forwards  Neff  McCann 
and  Jim  Hamilton  at  prices 
below  their  true  value. 

Duffy,  who  with  this  move 
has  conceded  that  his  playing 
career  is  over  — he  made  199 
league  appearances  for  Dun- 
dee — admitted  that  the  speed 
of  the  appointment  had  taken 
him  aback.  "It’s  not  often  any- 
body finds  me  lost  for  words 
and  for  such  an  ambitious 
club  as  Hibs  to  offer  me  the 
position  is  something  I could 
only  dream  about,”  he  said. 

“But  it  was  a difficult  per- 
sonal decision  to  make  be- 
cause of  my  rapport  with  tbe 
Dundee  directors,  players  and 
supporters.  I learned  a lot  at 
Dundee  and  Fll  hopefully  use 
that  to  good  effect  at 
Hibernian." 

He  could  hardly  face  a more 
daunting  introduction, 
though,  with  tomorrow’s 
home  derby  against  Hearts 
followed  by  a match  against 
the  champions  Rangers,  also 
at  Easter  Road,  on  Saturday. 


Ince  banned  for  four  matches 


THE  England  midfielder 
I Paul  Incc  was  given  a 
four-match  ban  yesterday 
for  protesting  with  foul  lan- 
guage and  abusive  gestures 
after  he  was  sent  off  in  an 
Italian  League  match. 

Ince  was  Initially  only 
booked  by  Stefano  Farina 
during  his  club  Interna- 
zlonale’s  l-l  draw  with 
Reggiana  on  December  22 
but  his  reaction  turned  yel- 
low into  his  third  red  card 
of  the  season. 

Tbe  lengthy  suspension 
will  heighten  speculation 
about  the  player’s  future  in 
Italy.  Italian  newspapers 
yesterday  suggested  that 
Ince  was  considering 


returning  to  England  at  the 
end  of  the  Serie  A season. 
His  contract  at  the  San  Siro 
runs  to  1999. 

A disciplinary  report  said 
Ince  had  applauded  the  ref- 
eree mockingly  after  being 
booked,  a gesture  that 
brought  him  the  red  card 
which  in  turn  prompted 
’’vulgar  and  offensive  lan- 
guage”. It  added  that  Ince, 
encouraged  to  leave  the 
pitch  by  his  team-mates, 
then  repeatedly  tapped  his 
forehead  with  his  finger  in 
front  of  another  match  offi- 
cial and  “shouted  farther 
abase  while  nrmlriwg  aw  un- 
mistakable gesture  with  his 
hand”  from  the  tunneL 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 
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SkiPost 

0897  500  652 

Get  your  ski  report  sent  to  you  by  first  dass  post. 
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Ski  Snapshot 
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At-a-g lance  guide  to  snow  conditions  at  almost  200 
resorts  worldwide.  Daily  table  by  fox. 
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Cup  pointer? . . . Stevenage’s  manager  Paul  Fairclough  gives  instructions  during  Saturday's  visit  afHayes,  who  were  &-0  down  when  the  game  was  abandoned  at  half-time  frmjkbwon 
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Revenge  is  a dish 

best  eaten  cold.  So 
when  Barry  Hayles 
runs  on  to  tbe  pitch 
at  St  Andrews  on  Saturday  he 
will  have  ice  in  his  heart 
rather  than  fire  in  his  belly. 
Eighteen  rnnntha  ago  the 

Steve  Bull  of  Stevenage 
Borough  was  given  a trial  by 
Birmingham  City  and  was 
devastated  when  nothing 
came  of  it  Tm  looking  for- 
ward to  going  there  and  prov- 
ing them  wrong.”  the  24-year- 
old  striker  growled  menac- 
ingly. “A  hat-trick  would  be 
nice  but  Til  be  looking  for  one 
or  two  for  sure.” 

Hayies  has  been  Steven- 
age’s top  scorer  for  the  past 
two  seasons  and  hiy  29  goals 
in  the  Vauxhall  Conference 
last  season  helped  them  to 
the  championship. 

Unwittingly,  however,  bis 
goals  may  also  have  helped 
plunge  Borough  into  more 
controversy  than  is  appropri- 
ate for  a club  with  only  30 
years’  history.  For  instead  of 

entering  Hip  third  rmind  on 

thg  traditional  surge  of  giant- 
killing optimism,  Stevenage 
are  gnawing  at  their  nails  and 
worrying  that  their  very  exis- 
tence is  under  threat 
It  an  began  to  go  wrong  for 
the  overachieving  non- 
League  club  when  they  took 
the  Conference  title.  It  was  a 
hollow  triumph,  as  they  be- 


Resutts 


Soccer 


Omagh  Tn  y Portutown. 

Tennis 


AUSTRALIAN 

CHAMPIONS* 


ISM'S  MARDCOURT 
9 (Adelaide}:  First 
(Gar)  bt  S Oosedol  (Gr) 
e-a.  6-Z.  J Nook  (CDMM  Tobbutt  (Aral 
7-5.  V-6.  7-6:  A CMam  iRus)  M R 
Furl  an  (Q  44k  6-4. 6-4;  A O' Man  (US)  bt 
M Oooltner  (Oar)  6-7.  8-4.  7-6;  M Woort- 
tonla  (Aim)  be  ft  Frombwg  ( Aus]  6-3, 6-3, 

’i  (Z>m)  <x  K Cartoon  (Den)  8-4. 6-3: 

ban  (Snl  bt  Y KafeMhov  (Rusl 
6-3. 6-2:  T wondfartdaa  (Aus)  bt  D Vacate 
(Cz)  4-6.  6-3.  6-3. 

BN  (Doha);  Ffrst  mk  P 
(Swa)  bt  K Alarm  (Mod  6-2. 
6-2:  M Una—  (Swa)  bf  T Enqvtst  (Swe) 
6-4,  7-S:  t Ha—  (08)  bt  H wntsehnig 

(AuS  6-3.  B-Z  M CT natal (Sam)  M J 

BurUtO  (Sp)  «A  6-1. 6-4;  H Am)  (Mor)  M 
L Pa  as  (VxD  6-ft  6-ft  P MuN.au  u (US)  M 
P HaartHdB  (Noth)  6-4,  1-6. 6-2  D Hrbaty 
(Slovak)  bt  O Pmcariu  (Roan)  6-7. 7-5. 6-2: 

f^jypt)  W J SI  mo  rink  8-3,  6-7. 


MCMUM  GUP  (Barth);  Group  Si  SwA- 
i ~i  - bt  nomarfta  2-1:  SaaSi  Jtfrtaa  bt 
Ganoany  »-0_ 

OOU  COAST  CtAKIC  (Hopo  Island. 
Auofc  First  roam*  S UMmttaaaai  (Hus) 
M P Suarez  (Am)  6-1.  r-6;  A Saataama 
(Japan)  bt  N Mtyagl  (Japan)  6-7.  6-1. 6-1: 

(GW)  M S Farina  (II)  7-6.  6-4.  R 
■ tAoa)  M sni-Twg  mm  (Tai- 
wan) 6-7.  6-4.  6-3;  R Grand!  (HJ  bt  N 
WHmuta  (Japan]  8-2.  6-1;  A SSaauutf 
(Ana)  bt  S Hack  (Oar)  7-5.  6-2 

Basketball 

■UROSTARS  MATCH  (Rtanbol):  Wm* 
11A  East  117. 

Indiana  102,  INw  Jaraay  110  (Mh 
i*aa  64.  MBami  84  LA  LaMta  116. 


AOTwautraa  n ....  — — — - — 
PMladaiptaa  102;  Portland  110,  San  Anto- 

deuiaie|isi*ghs— cm- 

(WeTu  PW.787.  GBCfc  2,  Nm  Yolk 
(20-6-.Tl*-2)i  3.  Washington 
(T5-1S-S36-7).  Can  arm  nt  Mia  1.  Cl*- 
eago  (36-4-.! 6 7-0);  2.  Datrolt 
R1-7-730-0;  3.  Omraland  (18-10- S4S-7). 


came  the  third  Conference 
side  in  a row  to  be  denied  pro- 
motion to  tbe  Football  League 
because  their  ground  was  not 
up  to  scratch  on  the  cut-off 
date  of  December  31  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  club’s  response  was  to 
launch  a High  Court  action 
against  tbe  Football  League, 
rlarming  that  the  denial  of 
promotion  was  "unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade”.  But 
in  July  they  lost  — and  lost 
again  an  appeal. 

There  the  matter  should 
have  ended,  but  tbe  legal 
action  proved  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant postscript  when  the 
court  heard  that  tbe  innocent 
Hayles  was  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  to  Stevenage  in  more 
ways  than  even  he  could  have 
suspected. 

Last  March,  the  court  was 
told,  the  Stevenage  chairman 
Victor  Green  had  made  an  un- 
expected phone  call  to  the 
Torquay  United  chairman 
Mike  Bateson.  As  the  bottom 
club  in  the  Football  League, 
Torquay  stood  to  be  relegated 
should  a Conference  side  be 
promoted. 

. According  to  Bateson, 
Great  said  an  unnamed  dub 
had  offered  £100,000  for 
Hayles.  He  then  suggested 
that  Torquay  should  pay  Ste- 
venage £30,000  not  to  sell  the 
striker.  Had  Hayles  been  sold, 
Woking,  who  were  second  in 


Won  1.  Houston  (29-6-7*3-0);  2.  Utah 
(2  2-6— .786— S);  3.  Mlnnaaota 
(12-T7-.414-11).  PaoMo  DWalBBi  1.  LA 
Lakars  (22-8-. 71 0-0);  2.  Seattle 
(2V-10-.677-1);  3.  Portland  (16-15-316-0). 


B Conquest  1.  Me  Jon 

(China)  0;  M HaMan  1.  p Moomnl  (Sc ofl  0; 
Nunn  X.  B LaNc  {Cm)  Jt  E ftozenuna  (Ltai) 
1.  M Adame  Oc  8 Moveaaian  (Arm)  v a 
Bear  mdte.  LsaJsrtn  Kabdeo.  RaBentaOe 
at  xia  Jim,  Conquest.  Nunn.  LaUc  Z 
HASTINGS  CHALLSMRIDtSa  Rond 
Threat  J Ptaskeo  i,  E SekuMnkln  (Pus)  ft 
C Crouch  a.  C McNab  (Seal)  1:  J Levtt  v K 
Aikad:  M Toner  v J Emms;  L McShana  v 
u Barotd  (Gar)  aJD  drawn.  (sidea 
MeNab.  Raakat  ft 

Cricket 

UanTBD-OVHRS  HATCH!  Nswnarlli, 
Ansi  Pakistan  166-6  (Zahoor  EJaN  66). 
Huntar  invrtaOon  X1 161  (Sadain  Muahtaq 
5-BB).  Pakistan  won  by  25  rum. 
OK64MY  HATCH:  Nszs!  266-6  (N  John- 
son BOra.  O Crookes  63nol.  India  236-7  (R 
DravkJ  64).  Natal  won  by  52  ram 

Darts 

world  CTOOP  (PurSaaQ:  «wa  Bt  o 
SCeddart  (Eng)  M L Butter  (US)  3-1.  Cl  D 
taab  (Eng)  tat  K Splotak  (Eng)  3-0.  I*  D 
PrtaaSajr  (Eng)  tac  S Brown  (US)  3-a 


*A  misconduct  t - 
charge  can  carryany 
leN^ofpiBi^hment 
Relegation  iswitiT^’ 
the  FA’S  wjde  rctfige 
of  powers’  - 


Ice  Hodny 


i Nottingham  8. 


: QuKdkmi  7,  Stougn 


A Kingston  2.  Sotlhun  7;  Medway  0. 8wu> 
don  12. 

HOSITHHW  PW SB  UWMIS  Wtettey 
4.  Btackbarn  & 

KKLi  Calgary  2,  Philadelphia  4;  Florida  t. 
Montreal  S SI  Louis  4,  Boston  % Chicago 
4.  Hartford  3:  Colorado  3.  0a«aa  Z ' 

Cods 

1.  Suflsta  (Yft*.  LIS,  13, 
GF105,  0AS8,  Pts4i)j  2.  Plttataurgh 
(18-16—4-130-120-40);  8.  Hartford 
(17— 13-6-111-117-41)).  RHanrtm  1.  Phfl*- 
Oelpfus  (23-12-6-120-82-46);  Z FterMa 
(20-e-9-1 13-88-49);  3,  New  Jaraay 
{20-1S-3-66-S4-43).  Waatarw  Coafar 
sweat  Ceetaata  1.  Dalis*  (22-13-3- 
l06-sr-47):  Z Darott  (20-n-5-i  W-73-46); 
3.  St  Lords  (17-30-2-11 1-7 2S-3SV  PasMsi 
L Colorado  (22-10-5-iai-«8^W  Z Ed- 
monton (15-19-4-130- TZV-3B);  3,  \KKm- 
«ar  [16-1S-V105-11B-35.  ’ 


Green . . . pranotton  the  aim 

tbe  Conference  shit  had  a 
ground  that  was  up  to  stan- 
dard, would  have  had  a better 
chance  of  overhauling  Steven- 
age. That  would  have  meant 
Torquay  being  relegated. 

Further,  the  court  was  told, 
in  April  the  Stevenage  man- 
ager Paul  Fairclough  con- 
tacted Torquay  and  asked  for 
a £20,000  Inceptive  for  his 


Hockey 

UNMORAL  TDUlmAHHTS  (Bristol): 
U-171  North  East  1,  East  2 North  Wool  o. 
South  Eon  ft  South  Wsot  0.  West  0.  (Tour- 
nsmsnf  abandoned).  IMfc  North  East  1, 
East  4;  North  Ytast  0.  South  East  4;  South 
Most  2.  MftHM:  North  East  a South  west  6; 
MMIands  i.  Ent  6.  (Tournsmaw  aban- 
doned). nowl  HandkittSf  1,  South  West 

IS;  2.  Esat  15, 

WOttH't  TPUUrORIAL  TOURNA- 
MSM1S  (Witten  Kaynos):  (Uli  west  2. 
East  ft  North  ft. 3outn  2 Mtdtonds  2.  West 
1.  M ataaiSaan  1.  Esat  CP*.  PtsOk  2, 
South  (4-7);  3.  kOdtands  (4-6);  4,  Wsst 
(4-4);  5,  North  (4-3).  0-1®  Midlands  0. 
North  1;  South  0.  East  4;  West  a Mdtands 
5.  Has I armJta—  1,  East  1 2 Z North  ft 
ft  Midlands  6.  U-1®  East  1.  South  ft  Wtst 
4,  North  1;  MkOands  ft  East  0.  SMuiSu 
1.  Mdlands  12  z Esat  ft  1 Wsst  8. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

ml  NATWWM.  I wniis 

Wrw  Bray  Wndrs  v Home  Farm  Evarton 
(2JJL 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  HATCMi  LlonaOl  v holy  (230ft 

Ice  Hockey 


t Dumfries  (tLO). 


I LRAOU®  Pslotey 


• The  Ranch  (hat  dlvrfron  dub  La  Haws 
hove  taken  Arsenal's  guKHaw  Hrtkar 
Cbrts  Khwomyaon  loan  (or  sbi  months  with 
si  option  tor  ■ permanent  transfer.  Kfwo- 
mye.  27.  played  21Q  league  aatahas  end 
scored  51  goals  Isr  Ipewdch  before  his 
move  to  Hlgbbory  lost  year.  Bui  ha  has 
medearf^M  taagus  sppsanMcas  tor  die 

• Aston  VRIa’a  mMBeider  Mark  Orapn  la 
to  daisy  groin  surgery  to  help  Ms  club's 
Premiership  KM  chabsnga.  Draper  Is 
teslgnsd  to  die  Isct  M wtl!  avmtuaPy 
need  on  oporailon  which  wffi  taaep  him  out 
of  acAon  tor  tour  to  sbe  weak*.  But  ha  Is 
hoping  ha  can  postpone  aargary  tor  at 
least  Villa's  toras  InppM  tesgoa  gaoMS 
In  tm  nm  tortalgm  ogaimt  Manehasttr 
Uttttod.  LNarpooi  one  NwCHtte.  pto»  Om 
FA  cup  da  ow  i 
chib.  Notts  Camay. 


ENGLAND 

BATTING 


JPCnwtoy 
A J Stewart 
N V Krfght 

N Hussan 
G P Thorpe 
PCRTufnel 
B D B Croft 
C White 
MAAJhftton 
D Gough 
ADU^aDy 
C 6 SflYOrwood 


I NO  Runs 
3 1 166 


1 241 
0 197 


130 

70 

11 

?1 

9 

34 

7 

4 

0 


HS 
112 
101*  90.33 
96  4925 
113  32^0 
60*  23J33 
9 11.00 
14  10.50 
9 9.00 


100  50. 


16 

3* 

4 

0 


&S0 

3.50 

2b0 

0jD0 


BOWLING 


O M R W 

CSfcwwood  25  8 71  4 17J 

R D B Croft  92  26  178  8 ZZ25 

Gough  M 16  171  7 24.42 

P C RTufhttfl  82.5  19  192  7 27^42 

CWhfte  16  4 41  1 41J» 

AD  UuWy  64  16  ISO  3 50,00 


5W10W  Bast 


ZIMBABWE 
BATTING 

- M I NO  Runs 
PA  Strang  2.3  1 10* 

ADRCampbaB  2 3 0 135 

A Rower  2 3 0.132 

GW  Row  . 2 3 0 116 

DL Houghton  2 3 .0  100 

A' J Wafer  2 3 0 69 

GJWhatafl  2 3 0 6* 

HH  Streak  2 3*  1 34 

EABnnte  110  9 

BCStrsng  12  1 7 

M H Dakkar  110  2 

SVCsAte  12  0 4 

HKOtonga  2 3 0 0 

BOWLING 

O M fl  W „ 

G JWhttafl  42  13  69  5 1, 

PASbana  1164  27  2S9  10  25^0 

H H Straw  89.1  20  240  8 30l00 

HK  Otangp  41  3 160  5 32.00 

EABrandes  37  12  80  0 — 


HS  AVO6100  50 
47*  52n0  0 0 
84  45.00  0 1 
112  4490  1'  p 
73  3SJ36  0 -1 
37  3343  0 0 
50  23.00  0 
56  71-33  0 
IS  17.00  0 
9 940  0 

4*  740  0 
2 240  0 
4 240  0 
0 0.00  0 


GW  Rower 
BCStrsng 


22  S $5 
17  5 54 


1 
0 
0 
0 

o—o 

0—0 


5w10w  Best 
0 0 4 

0 5 

0 - 4 
0 3 

0-  0 
0 0 
0-  0 


Report  by 
M^rkRedding 

players  to  win  the  champion- 
ship. Bateson  siM  later:  "Hie 
never  called  baric”  • 

As  a result  of  those  allega- 
tions the  Football  Association 
has  charged  Stevenage  with 
misconduct  A date  for  toe 
hearing  has  yet  to  be  set  for 
what,  is  a case  without 
precedent 

It  mparre  that  , all  the  bard 


Wednesday 
band  banned 
on  Wednesday 


NfekVariey 


THB  SEASON  of  goodwill 

I ended  abruptly  for  Shef- 
field Wednesday's  fans' 
band  yesterday  when  they 
were  barred  from  their 
clab’s  New  Year’s  Day 
fixture. 

. The  nine-strong  group 
were  told  they  were  not 
welcome  at  Derby  because 
of  fears  expressed  by  the 
home  dab’s  safety  officer 
and  other  Baseball  Ground 
officials.  • 

They  are  concerned  that 
home  fens  in  sections  ad- 
joining the  away  end  may 
be  provoked  by  the  visitors’ 
dram  and  horn  support. 

Despite  board-level  lob- 
bying on  the  musicians'  be- 
half,  their  songs  — which 
were  to  include  a verson  of 
Add  Lang  Syne  for  file  day 
— will  be  absent 

The  band  leader  John 
Henman  gh  am  sal  dr  "We 
will  go  with  our  instru- 
ments and  leave  them  out- 
side when  we  go  in  if  they 
insist  but  it  does  seem  a bit 
ridiculous  to  say  the  least. 

“At  Chelsea  on  Saturday 
die  away  section  was'  both 
below  and  next  to  hobie 

Cans  bat  there-was  no  trou- 
ble at  alL  Chelsea  — 
hardly  known  as  the  nicest 
people  as  a general  rule  — 
were  even  joining  in." 

Members  of  the  Wednes- 
day board,  are  said  to  be  fh- 
rious  at  the  -snub,  which 
they  suspect  is  more  to  do 
with  discouraging  noisy 
support  than  any  real 
safety  concent 
But  a spokesman  for 
Derby,  which  will  have  a 
jazz  band  of  tts  own  at  the 
game,  said;  “Our  safety  of- 
ficer has  deemed  ft  Inappro- 
priate for  the  band  to  be 
allowed  in  because  of  the 
lay-out  of  our  away  end. 

“The  Sheffield  band  are 
welcome  at  their  ground 
bat  this  is  the  Baseball 
Ground  and  we  can  provide 
the  entertainment.**  ■ 


work  that  has  lad  to  the  club’s 
climb, up  the  nan-League  pyr- 
amid, ' with  four  champion- 
ships in  six  years  Hy-tading  a 
first  Conference  title  and 
their  best  run  in  the  FA  Cup, 
could.,  be  . undone  almost 
overnight-  ' - ... 

“A  misconduct , charge  can 
carry  any.  level  of  punish- 
ment; the  FA’s  powers  are 
very  wide-  within  a football 
context.  So  in  a punishment 
relating  to.a  riuh  it  can  be 
fines,,  to.  bans,  sip  suspen- 
sions,” an.  FA  spokesman 
said.  “Relegation  is  within 
the  FA’S  powers.”  ' 

“It  concerns  ns.  of  course  It 
does,  but  I can't  comment  on 
it  at  all,”  the  Stevenage  chair- 
man said.  “Any  body  that 
does  not  have  a set  procedure 
like  tb$  FA  would  jbe  a cause 

of]  concernfforj  anyone." 

Fairclough  said:  “We’ve  got 
a personal  bearing  awl,  until 
such  time,  I don’t  want  to  dis- 
cuss It  Bin;  needless  to  say, 
we  have  not  dime  anything  il- 
legal at  the  football  club  at 
an.” 

If  there  is  some  comfort  to 
be  had  for  Stevenage  it  is  that 
although  their  High  Court 
action  foiled  through  being 
initiated  too  late,  it  has  at 
least  resulted  in  a change  to 
the  Football  League’s  criteria 
for  promotion  from  tbe  Con- 
ference. Grounds  do  not  now 
have  to  be  ready  until  April  l 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby  Union 

Ricky  Evans,  the  former 
Wales  prop  who  left  Uanaffi 
for  Cardigan  last  month,  will 
make  a final  “guest”  appear- 
ance for  the  Scarlets  against 
Italy  today,  provided  Stradey 
Park  is  passed  fit  this  morn- 
ing. It  WlU  be  hlS  322nd  game 
for  the  dub. 

The  Bath  forward  Dan  Lyle 
leads  the  United  States  Eagles 
in  their  opening  tour  match 
against  Emerging  Wales  at 
Cardiff  Arms  Park  tomorrow. 
The  side  also  includes  the 
Reading  pair  Mark  Scharren- 
berg  and  Andre  Bachelet,  the 
Blackheath  hooker  Tom  Bil- 
lups and  the  Pontypridd  back- 
row  Rob  Lumkong- 

Xeicester’s  24-year-old  cen- 
tre Simon  Beetham  joined 
Nottingham  yesterday  and  is 
set  to  play  in  Saturday's 
league  match  at  Newcastle. 

Darts 

Dennis  Priestley,  top  seed  in 
the  Red  Band  World  Champi- 
onship at  Pirrfleet,  made  a 
basic  miscalculation  during 
his  group,  match  with  the 
American  Steve  Brown  yes- 
terday. Needing  85  to  win  the 
first  leg  of  the  second  set,  he 


and  financial  provisos  have 
also  been  relaxed. 

Seemingly  distracted  by 
their  turbulent  summer,  this 
season  Stevenage  got  off  to  an 
indifferent  start  “We  were 
devastated  by  not  getting  pro- 
motion and  we  are  still  reel- 
ing from  it  today,*’  Green 
explained. 

But  Birmingham  need  to 
beware.  The  club  are  begin- 
ning to  find  their  feet  again. 
They  are  sixth  in  the  table 
with  games  in  hand  and,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  Third  Div- 
ision Leyton  Orient  before 

7.000  in  east  London  in  the 
last  round,  they  are  ready  for 
the  big  time. 

First  out  of  the  hat  in  the 
draw,  they  switched  the  tie  to 
Birmingham  where  there  is  a 

26.000  capacity,  and.  the;  .will 
bp  hoping  that  history  repeats 
itself.  Two  years  ago  Kidder- 
minster went  to  St  Andrews, 
knocked  Birmingham  out  Of 

the' Cup  af  the  same  stage  and 
went  on  to  take  the  Confer- 
ence title. 

“Our  prime  concern  is  to 
win  the  Conference  and  try 
and  get  into  the  Football 
League,”  said  Green.  ’The 
success  in  the  Cup  is  wonder- 
fill  for  the  town  and  our  sup- 
porters, but  we  hope  if  we  do 
well  against  League  opposi- 
tion it  will  boost  the  confi- 
dence of  our  team  and  work 
In  our  favour.” 


hit  treble  15  to  leave  double 
top  but  went  for  double  18.  He 
got  a single  18.  then  double 
nine  and  thought  he  had  won 
until  the  referee  told  him  he 
was  four  short  Next  time  up 
he  hit  the  required  double 
two  with  his  second  dart  and 
took  the  leg  and.  In  due 
course,  the  match. 

Chess 

Michael  Adams,  top  seed  In 
the  Hastings  Premier, 
crashed  to  his  third  succes- 
sive defeat  when  Edouard  Ro- 
zentalis,  the  . Lithuanian 
champion,  outplayed  him  in  a 
50-move  Caro-Kann  Defence, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  R<> 
zentalis  shares  the  lead  with 
the  Leicester  grandmaster 
Mark  Hebden,  who  beat  Scot- 
land’s Paul  MotwanL  Tbe  for- 
mer world  women’s  cham- 
pion Xie  Jim,  who  led  at  the 
start  of  round  three,  resigned 
to  Stuart  Conquest  in  a 28- 
move  Tromp  Opening. 

Tennis 

Judge  Joachim  PJass.  trying 
Steffi  Graf's  Gather  Peter  on 
charges  of  tax  evasion,  said 
yesterday  he  expected  to  give 
nis  verdict  next  month.  The 
hearing  iff  evidence  should  be 
concluded  next  Tuesday,  fol- 
lowed by  foe  final  prosecu- 
tion and  defence  statements. 


Pools  Forecast 
Sat,  January  4 
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USC  BEDSER’s  long* 
overdue  knighthood 
■*s  the  cricket 

this  mnmfap, 

as  an  already  raucously  ac- 
claimed year  for  the  oarsman 
Steven  Redgrave  and  racing 
driver  Damon  HOI  ends  with 
a final  gong  for  each  from  the 
British  establishment 
There  is  a COB  for  Red- 
grave to  go  with  the  MBE  he 
received  in  1986,  and  an  OBE 

for  ma- 
in the  New  Year’s  Honours 
List  there  are  also  MBEs  for 
the  England  and  Scotland  soc- 
cer Internationals  David  Sea- 
man and  Paul  McStay,  and  for 
rugby's  Martin  Offiah. 

Bedser's  knighthood 
seemed  unlikely  when  he  was 


Tennis 


awarded  the  CBE  in  199%  the 
year  after  this  previously  stal- 
wart bowler  retired  as  chair- 
man of  England's  selectors 
after  a record  13  years. 

At  the  time,  the  endearing 
old  heart-ofroak  yeoman 
With  a shrug:  "A  knighthood? 
They  are  for  fancy-dan  bats- 
men. The  last  ruddy  bowler  to 
get  one  was  Sir  Francis 
Drake." 

As  a strapping  awd  nnths' 
ingly  skilful  medium-pacer, 
Bedser  bowled  his  boots  off 
for  England  in  the  post-war 
era.  Be  took  236  Test  wickets 
at  24  apiece.  (For  his  beloved 
Surrey  he  took  more 
1,600  at  only  20.  Awestruck 
John  Major  queued  up  for  his 
autograph). 

Bedser  was  the  one  English 
bowler  of  his  time  who  unset- 
tled the  Australian  ace  (and 


‘I  can  be  No.  1 
next  year’ 
says  Hingis 


IARTINA  HINGIS  be- 
llieves  she  can  crown 
’her  meteoric  rise  by 
dethroning  Steffi  Graf  as  the 
women’s  No.  1 in  1997  — a 
prediction  as  fearless  as  the 
16-year -old's  game. 

Graf,  10  years  Hingis’s 
senior,  has  predicted  the 
Swiss  newcomer  will  depose 
her  sooner  rather  than  later. 
Hingis  did  not  argue  with 
that  view  after  ending  her 
first  senior  year  at  an  aston- 
ishing No.  4 in  the  rankings. 

Asked  yesterday  whether  It 
would  take  another  three 
years  to  reach  the  top,  Hingis 
illustrated  her  self-belief  by 
replying:  “1  hope  it’s  not  go- 
ing to  be  that  long  - to  he 
No.  1." 

She  dismissed  the  chances 
of  burn-out  ‘1  am  not  Austin, 
Capriati  or  Jaeger, M she  said. 
“I  am  Just  myself  and  I have  a 

different  style  of  tennis. 
Sometimes  you  see  that  they 
made  a mistake  in  life.’* 1 * * * * * *  ■ - • 

Hingis  credits  her  balanced 
attitude  to  her  mother,  Me- 
lanie, a former  Czech  cham- 


Ice  Hockey 


pion.  “She  always  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  my 
tennis.  I hope  it  stays  like 
that  She  is  not  only  my  ten- 
nis coach,  die  is  a terrific 
person.’’ 

Hingis  was  speaking  in 
Perth  before  helping  Marc 
Rosset,  handicapped  by  back 
trouble,  overcame  Romania 
2-1  in  Switzerland’s  opening 
match  In  the  Hopman  Cup. 

Tim  Henman,  the  British 
No.  1,  warmed  up  for  next 
month’s  Australian  Open  by 
besting  the  Austrian  qualifier 
Herbert  WHtschnig  6-3, 6-2  in 
the  first  round  of  the  Qatar 
Open  in  Doha. 

Tn  Adelaide,  the  defending 
champion  Yevgeny  Kafelni- 
kov foil  to  a shock  defeat  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Austra- 
lian Men’s  Hard  Court  Cham- 
pionship when  he  was  beaten 
6-2,  6-2  by  the  world  No.  47 
Mffauii  nostrum  of  Sweden 
In  only  49  minutes. 

. Greg  Rusedski,  Britain’s 
No.  2,  pulled  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  tournament  because  of 
Ulsters. 


Police  review 
Leach  injury 


VlcBatcheMer 


POLICE  have  asked  to 
see  a video  of  the  con- 
troversial Boxing  Day 
game  between  Sheffield  Steel- 
ers  and  Cardiff  Devils  in 
which  Stealers'  Canadian  for- 
ward Jamie  Leach  suffered  a 
double  fracture  of  his  left 
cheekbone. 

Leach  complained  to  the 
South  Yorkshire  force  about 
the  incident,  involving  Dev- 
ils’ Great  Britain  captain 
Shannon  Hope,  who  was  dis- 
missed from  the  game  for  the 
“high  stick”  offence  that 
caused  the  injury.  Steeters 
lost  the  match  3-% 

A Steelers  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  the  police  had 
requested  a video  of  the  game. 
C-opies  were  being  made,  be 
said,  and  would  be  passed  to 
the  club’s  solicitors. 

Meanwhile  Mike  BlaisdeH, 
Nottingham  Panthers'  coach, 
may  be  reassessing  their 
Superleague  ambitions.  The 
title  was  out  of  their  reach,  he 
said  three  weeks  ago  when 
they  won  the  BAH  Cup,  be- 
cause they  had  “sacrificed  a 
few  league  games"  to  concen- 
irnte  on  the  cup. 

Sunday’s  9-5  home  win 
over  the  Newcastle  Cobras, 
though,  was  Panthers*  fourth 
victory  in  six  games  since 
then.  And  they  have  gained  a 


point  in  each  of  the  other  two, 
including  Saturday’s  3-2 
overtime  defeat  at  Sheffield 
as,  under  Super  league  rules, 
teams  losing  in  overtime 
retain  the  point  they  would 
have  gained  for  the  draw  at 
the  end  of  regulation  time. 

Panthers’  Paul  Adey  and 
Msity  Dallman  both  achieved 
hat-tricks  as  Newcastle  were 
beatst  and  afterwards  Blais- 
dell  rightly  claimed  the  score 
“actually  flattered  them  [Co- 
bras]”. He  said  Nottingham 
had  “played  as  weQ  as  we 
have  aff  season”. 

Now  they  are  in  fourth 
place,  although  the  11-point 
margin  between  them  and 
league-leading  Cardiff  proba- 
bly means  BlaisdeH’s  title  pre- 
diction will  prove  accurate. 

But  as  the  Superleague 
moves  into  the  second  year  of 
Its  existence,  he  and  his  Bas- 
ingstoke counterpart,  the 
Great  Britain  coach  Peter 
Woods,  share  the  same  con- 
cern for  its  fixture,  , namely 
that  those  in  charge  must 
take  a broader-based  view, 
putting  the  overall  good  ofthe 
league  and  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  clubs  above  the 
interests  of  their  own  dubs. 

■•In  bidding  for  players 
we've  created  a total  free- 
agent  system-  The  NHL  would 
have  collapsed  years  ago 
under  ’ similar  circum- 
stances," BlaisdeH  said. 


Hockey 
Marsh  Idck-starts 


Put  Rovrtey 


Sarah  MARsa  a 

old  British  Kick-boating 
champion. 
hockey  prowess  while 
for  East  at  Milton  Keynesy®; 
terday,  finishing  as  »P 
In  the  Women’s  JunforTerri- 

torial  Tournament  which  her 

team  won  for  « record 
seventh  time-  „ 

East,  needlng  only  a 

shared  four  Rook  wtthw®t 
at  the  last.  They  had 
set  for  a victory 
playing  as  left-atteckw.doito 
Sated  the  early 
Stfed  her  thfrd  gjj : 
tournament  after  18  mUro®* 
With  snow  foiling,  the  game 


was  stopped  for  the  lines  to  be 

cleared  and  after  that  players 
were  unsure  of  their  footing. 
East  twice  hit  the  post  before 
Kerry  Mbore  put  them  2-0  up 
in  the  44th  minute.  . 

An  atmiegs  pass  by  Melanie 
Clewlow  then  saw  Anna  Lam- 
bert run  50  yards  to  open 
West’s  account  Jemma  Mar- 
tin added  a corner  goal  and 
West  nearly  snatched  a third. 

Midlands,  the  favourites, 
recovered  to  snatch,  a 2-1  win 
over  West  with  late  goals  by 
jfwwift  Blmson  and  Natalie 
Hannah,  hut  the  team  never 
blended  and  finished  third. 

South  were  runners-up,  end- 
ing with  a 2-0  win  over  North. 
Louise  Sevan  scored  both  from 

well  worked  comers. 


soon-t&be  knight)  Don  Brad- 
man, and  -oned  did  for  him  in 
five  successive  Test  tunings. 
Half  a century  ago  this  Febru- 
ary, Bedser  clean-bowled 
Bradman  for  a duck  in  the 
Adelaide  Test  The  Australian 
still  acknowledges  it  as  the 
finest  ball  Ke  ever  received  — 
“truly  magnificent,'  an  in- 
swinger which  hognTi  outside 
off  stump.  it  fait  the  pitch,  on 
leg  stamp  and  snapped  back 
to  take  outmiddte-andrOCr'. 

Remind  Bedser' of  that  ball 
tMs  mnratng  as  he  tUCltS 
proudly  into  his  self-cooked 
breakfast  at  Woking  opposite 
his  Identical  twin  Eric  and  he 
would  .mutter:  “Yeah.  I 
bowled  quite  a few  like  that, 
but  moat'  bats  weren’t  good 
enough,  to  miss  'em.” 

As  a selector,  Bedser’s  most 
fruitful  decisions,  in  hind- 


upon  captain  In  1961 
once  let  loose  the  young  lion 
under  the  recalled  Mike 
Brearley;  and,  four  years  ear- 
lier in  1977,  to  persuade  the 
sulking  moper  Geoffrey  Boy- 
cott bade  into  the  Test  fold. 

Poor,  good  Alec  had  to 
spend  two  hours  In  Boycott’s 
car  at  the  MI  Watford  gap  ser- 
vice station  chivvying  the  er- 
rant Tyke  to  return,  although 
to  have  “to  coerce  a man.  into 
playing  for  England  was  one 
of  the-  distasteful  tb^fp8 
of  my  life”.  But  it  was  for 
England’s  good. 

Another  opening  bowler. 
Ossie  Wheatley,  is  also  hon- 
oured this  morning.  He 
bowled  vibrant  enough  swing- 
ers for  Glamorgan  through 
the  1960s  off  an  unathletic  161- 


Bedser...  long  overdue  . 

loping  run  — his  long 
hair  seemingly  always  in  his 
eyes.  He  could  see  enough  to 
he  an  astute  captain,  but  is 
awarded  the  CBS  after  a long 
stint  with  the  disbanded 
TCCB;  be  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Sports  Council  for  Wales. 

Seaman  gets  the  MBE  for 
bis  generally  good  show  and 
two  penalty  saves  which 
allowed  England  to  progess  to 

the  «wmt-f\na1c  of  Euro  96  — 
awfl  Derhaus.  for  honesty 
afterwards  when  he  defined 
“brilliant  anticipation”  sim- 
ply as  “fancy  words  for  guess- 
ing right”. 

Compensation  for  one  who 


Redgrave . . . four  golds 

did  not,  through  injury,  take 
part  for  Scotland  in  Euro  96  is 
the  MBE  for  McStay,  Celtic’s 
trusty  and  at  times  volup- 
tuously eager  veteran  of  77 
caps  who  was  once  defini- 
tively described  as  “the  typi- 
cally passionate  Celtic  sup- 
porter who  Just  happens  to 
have  a contract  to  play  for  the 
dub.” 

Offiah’s  MBE  nicely  nods  a 

cause  for,  and  pause  for,  cele- 
bration after  thp  tumult  and 
terrible  tribulations  suffered 
and  self-imposed  by  each  code 
of  rugby  in  the  past  12 
months. 

Offiah  is  a grand  totem  for 


Offiah . . . whizz  ooa  the  wing 

reconciliation.  The  already 
legendary  world-acclaimed 
whizz  on  the  wing  learned  his 
stuff  with  rugby  union  before 

breafhtakingly  breaking  all 
records  with  rugby  league  — 
six  times'  tqp  try  scorer,  and 
26  in  only  33  Tests  — and  then 
returning  for  half  a year  to 
union  again. 

He  not  only  deserves  offi- 
cial benediction  for  his  tre- 
mendous toodiUnedrampUng 
deeds,  but  as  representing  the 
embodiment  of  a happy  armi- 
stice and  foe  end  of  a some- 
times quite  pathetic  100-year 
war  between  British  rugby 
north  and  south. 


map  hands  on  deck ...  the  crew  of  Group  4 show  their  delight  as  she  crosses  the  line  in  Wellington  harbonryesterday 

Group  4 drifts  in  to  second  victory 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARK  PEPPER 


GROUP  4 maintained 
her  dominance  of  the 
BT  Global  Challenge 
when  she  led  the  other  13 
yachts  into  Wellington  har- 
bour yesterday  to  take  the 
second  leg  after  40  days’ 
sailing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Also  the  winner  of  the  first 
leg,  she  was  greeted  by  a 
cannon,  bagpipes  and  more 
than  500  spectators. 

Captained  by  Mike  Gol- 
ding, Group  4 had  made 
slow  progress  in  the  final 
stages  because  of  abnor- 


mally calm  conditions  and 
drifted  across  the  finish 
line  only  seven  miles  ahead 
of  Save  the  Children,  which 
bad  cut  the  lead  by  about  40 

TTlilPK: 

Grant  Winfield,  a New 
Zealander  on  board  Group 
4,  had  told  Ms  crew-mates 
about  Wellington’s  notori- 
ously windy  weather. 
“They  asked  me  about 
windy  Wellington  and  I 
said,  *Yes,  it  gets  pretty 
windy  there,’  and  all  of  a 
sndden  we  came  round  the 


corner  and  that  was  it,  it 
died.  Fifteen  hours  later 
we’re  still  sitting  there  and 

I was  getting  grief  about  it. 

“In  the  last  hour  we 

could  see  Save  the  Children 

In  the  distance  so  there  was 
definitely  huge  relief  when 

we  crossed  the  line. 

“It  was  a great  trip.  We 
didn’t  have  too  much  rough 
weather,  and  generally  we 
had  about  25-30  knots  [of 
wind].  It  did  quiet  down 
every  now  and  then  but  we 
had  up  to  45  knots.” 


A bad  tackle  from  behind 
is  like  an  elephant 


Robert  Pryce  kept  his  ears  flapping  for  the 
wit  of ’96 - not  all  of  it  from  the  Prime  M inister 


So  all  credit  to  Terry,  all 
credit  to  them  players  and 
may  I continue  it  — Glenn 
Hoddle’s  first  touch  of  Out 
rostrum 

This  has  had  to  come  from  my 
heart  not  my  head  my  head 
■Hiifl  cast  him  out.  — Saddle 
onGazza 

If  you  believe  that  life  goes  on 
afterwards,  is  the  spirit  black, 
is  it  yellow,  is  it  pink,  is  It 
white,  that’s  the  main  issue. 
And  I've  got  a belief  that  life 
does  go  on  afterwards,  and 
it’s  it  easier  for  me  and 

if  6 helped  me  to  explain  these 
things  to  other  people  that 
might  have  a problem.  — 
Noddle  on  racism 
You  need  a degree  in  kidology 
to  progress  in  this  business. 

— Pams  Eiiades,  bug-eyed 
after  a 24-hour  telephone  dial 
with  Don  King  about  a Lennox 

Loots— Mike  Tyson  fight  Noth- 
ing utos  settled 

rve  the  body  of  a man  half  my 
age.  Unfortunately  Ik’s  in  terri- 
ble shape.  — George  Foreman, 
WBU  heavyweight  champion 
The  British  press  hate  a whir 
ner  who’s  British.  They  don't 
like  any  British  man  to  have 
baps  as  big  as  a cow’s  tike  I 
ham.— Nigel  Benn 
I am  genial  but  I am  also  mad. 

— Hristo  Stoichkoo,  Bulgar- 
ian soaker 

It  was  noticeable  that  only 
two  of  the  team  who  started 
against  Switzerland  test  night 
were  under  80.  — musings  of 


Craig  Brown,  utho  selected 
that  Scotland  team 
Ifs  2,000  of  us  against  70,000 
drunkards.  — Javier  Clemente 
rallies  Spain  for  the  England 
game 

Don’t  worry.  The  next  six 
years’ll  fly  by.  — Stuart 
Pearce  to  Gareth  Southgate, 
whose  penalty  shoot-out  miss 
ended  England's  Euro  96  run 
Fm  Barcelona-bound,  baby!  — 
Dennis  Mitchell  after  winning 
the  US  Olympic  trial  100 
metres  in  Atlanta,  where  the 
Games  were  to  beheld 
During  foe  Hendry  match 
something  just  clicked  In  my 


mind.  This  game  is  all  be- 
tween. the  ears.  — Dome  Har- 
old. winless  an  season  until 
beating  Stephen  Hendry  in  the 
Regal  Welsh  Open 
Jalabert  pot  in  such  a sprint 
that  he  gained  about  20 
seconds  Immediately.  There 
was  nothing  I could  do.  It  was 
awesome.  If  I had  tried  to  stay 
with  him  I would  have  blown 
my  nuts  off.  — Chris  Board- 
man  on  the  Paris-Nice 
The  team  spirit  is  fantastic.  It 
is  Just  disappointing  that  we 
are  not  carrying  it  on  to  the 
Odd. — Leeds  coach  Dean  Bell 
1 was  totally  unaware  of  the 
commotion  and  Z realised 
there  was  trouble  only  when 
somebody’s  body,  which  was 
apparently  thrown  from 
somewhere  near  the  en- 
trance, landed  on  my  back.  — 
Ben  Okurro.  Deputy  Speaker 


of  Papua  New  Guinea,  tells 
parliament  about  a riot  dur- 
ing domestic  rugby  league  cup 
final 

He’s  not  a lad  you’ll  see  stand- 
ing at  a urinal  Twitting  a glass 
of  champagne.  — Jack  Nixon, 
the  far-seeing  scout  who  spot- 
ted the  13-year-old  Alan 
Shearer  and  recommended 
him  to  Southampton 
It  would  be  nice  not  to  have 
barriers  at  foe  World  Cop 
grounds  but  it  would  be  a 
break  with  French  practice. 
As  a rule  our  fans  do  not  have 
the  discipline  to  wait  until  foe 
mri  of  a match  to  storm  the 
ground.  — Christophe  Ku- 
kcooka,  a spokesman  for  the 
France  98  organisers 
It  took  me  a long  time  to  get 
over  that.  All  my  life  I know  I 
will  always  he  three  inches 
short  — Abdel  Benazzi  on  the 
French  World  Cup  try  that 
wasn’t  against  South  Africa 
After  that,  sex  is  a bit  of  an 
anticlimax.  — Grand  National 


winner  Midi  Fitzgerald  after 
riding  Rough  Quest  to  victory 
A bad  tackle  from  behind  is 
like  an  elephant  difficult  to 
describe  but  you  know  it 
when  you  see  it  Of  course  it 
must  be  penalised.  — John 
Major  talking  soccer 
I love  cricket  I love  it  that  a 
game  takes,  what  is  it,  two 
weeks?  — Michael  Jordan. 
Chicago  Bull 

If  you  haven’t  got  it  all  you 
do  is  end  up  in  the  wall  on  the 
first  lap.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  dock.  — Nigel 
Mansdl,  back  on  the  track  in 
December.  He  decided  against 
a comeback 


Winfield  declined  to  be 
drawn  on  whether  Group  4 
would  win  the  race,  which 
goes  the  “wrong  way” 
around  the  world.  “There 
are  four  legs  to  go  and  It’s 
still  anybody’s  race.” 

Celebrations  were  ex- 
pected to  ctmtimne  over  the 
next  five  days  despite  an 
overnight  tragedy  In  Wel- 
lington harbour,  where 
four  people  died  and  one 
was  missing  after  a fishing 
boat  and  a container  ship 
collided. 


American  Football 


Rugby  League 

Rhinos 

capture 

final 

imports 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Leeds  rhinos  have 
filled  their  overseas 
register  with  foe  sign- 
ings of  the  Tongan  prop  Mar- 
tin Masp.Ha  and  foe  Austra- 
lian hooker  Wayne  Collins. 

Both  are  27  and  Leeds  hope 
they  will  provide  the  experi- 
ence foe  side  too  often  lacked 
during  the  first  Super  League 
season  when  they  finished 
third  from  bottom. 

MaseHa  has  played  with 
Hlawarra,  u»imgir>  and  South 
Sydney.  Colling  was  a mem- 
ber of  foe  Canberra  Raiders 
squad  for  the  World  Club 
Challenge  match  with  Widnes 
at  Old  Trafford  in  1989;  he  has 
since  played  for  Sydney  St 
George  and.  last  season,  for 
the  South  Queensland 

Crushers. 

Masella,  described  by  the 
Leeds  coach  Dean  Bell  as  a 
"no-nonsense  type  of  for- 
ward”, was  in  the  Tonga  side 
in  the  1995  World  Cup,  and 
their  coach  Mike  McClennan, 
formerly  of  St  Helens,  recom- 
mended him  to  Leeds. 

When  Gary  Hetherington 
became  Leeds’s  chief  execu- 
tive in  October  he  promised 
that  no  time  would  be  wasted 
in  strengthening  flip  squad. 
Ryan  Sheridan.  Dean  Law- 
ford  and  Anthony  Farrell 
were  signed  from  Hethering- 
ton’s  former  club  Sheffield 
and  Paul  Sterling  from  Hull. 
Hetherington  then  turned  his 
attention  overseas  and 
recruited  Richie  Blackmore, 
Jamie  Mathiou  and  namhm 
Gibson. 

There  will  now  inevitably 
be  some  departures,  and 
Leeds  are  likely  to  part  with 
the  Tongan  forward  George 
Mann  and  the  Kiwi  forward 
Gary  Mercer  as  well  as  Paul 
GleadhUl  and  Lee  Maher,  who 
both  have  been  training  with 
Featherstone  Rovers. 

The  First  Division  club 
Widnes  Vikings  have  ap- 
pointed Shane  Cooper,  the  36- 
year-old  former  St  Helens  and 
New  Zealand  scrum-half,  to 
their  coaching  staff.  Cooper, 
who  joined  Widnes  from  St 
Helens  18  months  ago,  will 
take  charge  of  foe  Alliance 
side  but  does  not  intend  to 
stop  playing. 

Doug  Laughton  will  now 
have  the  title  of  manager, 
with  Bernard  Long  promoted 
from  Alliance  to  first-team 
coach.  Colin  Whitfield,  the 
former  Salford,  Wigan  and 
Halifax  full-back,  replaces 
Graham  Liptrot  as  Academy 
coach. 

St  Helens  will  not  switch 
tomorrow's  return  challenge 
match  with  Wigan  to  Central 
Park  if  their  Knowtiey  Road 
pitch  is  unfit  at  an  inspection 
today. 

David  Howes,  St  Helens’ 
chief  executive,  said:  “Origi- 
nally we  did  consider  a 
switch  to  Wigan  but  a deci- 
sion would  have  been  needed 
last  week  to  arrange  police 
cover.  If  the  match  is  off  it 
will  be  rearranged  at  Knows- 
ley  Road.” 

Saints,  32-22  down  from  the 
first  leg,  will  still  be  without 
their  totem atjonr»1  stand-off 
Earle  Hammond  after  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother. 


Packers  block  49ers’  way 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


ON  A wet  and  windy 
afternoon  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  usually  po- 
tent 49ers  offense  managed 
only  two  touchdowns  against 
the  Philadelphia  Fagteg  but 

that  wiw  amrngh  jn  pnm  fharq 

a date  with  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  an  foe  frozen  wastes 
of  Lambeau  Field. 

The  Packers  knocked  the 
49ers  out  last  year  and  look 
set  to  do  the  same  on  Satur- 
day as  they  are  virtually  un- 
beatable at  home. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Ea- 
gles, who  were  quite  evenly 
matched,  had  to  deal  with 
pelting  rain  and  wind  gusts  of 
up  to  65mpb-  Defenses  domi- 
nated and  scoring  opportuni- 
ties were  scarce:  the  differ- 
ence was  that  the  49ers  took 
their  chances  whereas  foe  Ea- 
gles squandered  theirs. 

The  Eagles  advanced  into 
the  49ers’  red  zone  three 
times  but  always  came  away 
empty-handed.  Ty  Detmer, 
their  quarterback,  twice 
threw  an  interception  at  the 
goal-line,  and  they  missed  a 
field-goal  attempt  on  foe  third 
occasion. 

Steve  Young  at  quarterback 
was  outstanding  for  the  49ers, 
scrambling  all  game  despite 
bruiting  ribs  when  he  clat- 
tered past  defenders  for  a 
nine-yard  touchdown  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Young  grimaced  whenever 
he  was  hit  and  some  of  bis 
throws  revealed  his  discom- 
fort But  he  stayed  in  and 
combined  with  Jerry  Rice  on 
a couple  of  scintillating  plays 
that  included  a three-yard 


touchdown  pass  in  foe  third 
quarter. 

“We  played  very  effective 
mud  football  today,”  said 
Young.  “I  don’t  care  what  foe 
stats  say,  we  played  an 
effective  ball  game.  The  de- 
fense comes  up  with  some  big 
plays  and  we  go  home  with  a 
14-0  win.” 

It  was  foe  first  time  foe  Ea- 
gles had  failed  to  score  sin«* 
losing  to  the  Washington  Red- 
skins in  1991.  “This  was  not  a 
good  game  for  Ty,"  said  Ray 
Rhodes,  their  coach.  “And  I 
think  everyone  knows  thah 
The  turnovers  in  the  red  area, 
you  can’t  do  that  you  can’t 


leave  that  area  without  any 
points.”  Detmer  was  replaced 
by  Mark  Ryplen  in  foe  third 
quarter  after  injuring  a ham- 
string in  being  sacked. 

The  play-off  picture  is  now 
complete.  In  the  National 
Football  Conference  foe  49ers 
play  foe  Packers  while  the 
Carolina  Panthers  host  the 
defending  Super  Bowl  cham- 
pions, the  Dallas  Cowboys.  In 
the  American  Football  Con- 
ference the  Pittsburgh  Steel- 
ers  face  file  New  England  Pat- 
riots at  Foxboro  Stadium 
while  the  Denver  Broncos 
entertain  the  Jacksonville 
Jaguars. 
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Clark 
steps  in 
to  City 
- boots 
and  all 


tan  Ross 


FRANK  CLARK  became 
the  latest  hopeftil  to 

tread  a familiar  path 
yesterday  when  he  became 
Manchester  City’s  fifth 
manager  this  season. 

Less  than  a fortnight 
after  leaving  Nottingham 
Forest,  Clark  has  been 
asked  to  undertake  a dam- 
age-limitation exercise  at 
Maine  Road.  A task  which 
he  himself  described  as 
“very  difficult”  begins  at 
Birmingham  City  tomor- 
row, where  if  they  lose  they 
coaid  sink  even  nearer  to 
the  bottom  of  the  First 
Division. 

This  season  City’s  first- 
team  affairs  have  been 
handled  by  Alan  Ball,  who 
resigned  In  late  August, 
Steve  Coppell,  who  quit  in 
November  after  only  33 
days  in  charge,  and  the 
caretakers  Asa  Hartford 
and  Phil  NeaL 
And  as  the  53-year-old 
Clark  was  Installed  as 
City’s  15th  full-time  man- 
ager In  25  years,  there  was 
another  departure:  Tony 
Book  was  sacked  after  30 
years  as  player,  manager, 
caretaker  manager  and,  lat- 
terly, first-team  coach. 

“The  decision  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me,”  said 
Clark,  who  is  expected 
shortly  to  invite  his  assis- 
tants at  Forest,  Alan  Hill 
and  Liam  O’Kane,  to  join 
him  at  Maine  Road. 

Despite  City’s  perilous 
position,  Clark  said  he  was 
delighted  with  his  new  as- 
signment. “Why  did  I take 
the  job?  I was  out  of  work 
and  X do  need  to  work,"  he 
said.  “This  was  always  go- 
ing to  be  a massive  opportu- 
nity for  someone  and  I am 
pleased  that  someone  Is  me. 

“Manchester  City  has 
enormous  potential.  I know 
that’s  said  of  all  clubs  but 
on  Boxing  Day  they  at- 
tracted a crowd  of  30,000 
and  at  the  weekend  they 
took  6,000  supporters  to 
Barnsley.  The  club  needs 
stabilising  but,  even  so.  it 
doesn't  sound  like  a job 
from  hell  to  me.” 

Clark  is  believed  to  have 
about  £10  million  to  help 
regenerate  the  senior 
squad.  His  first  act  as  man- 
ager will  be  to  try  to  sign 
Forest's  reserve-team  goal- 
keeper Tommy  Wright,  cur- 
rently on  loan  at  Reading. 

The  size  of  Clark's  job  be- 
came Immediately  clear 
when  he  was  asked  to  out- 
line his  ambitions.  “X  am 
sure  that  we  can  avoid  rele- 
gation,” he  said.  “I  haven’t 
actually  seen  City  play  this 
season  but  have  been  told 
they  are  lacking  In  confi- 
dence. 1 am  just  hoping  that 
some  of  the  players  are  sim- 
ply underachieving. 

“My  job  Is  to  realise  what 
potential  there  already  Is 
here  and  then  to  add  to  it 
when  I feel  It  Is  necessary.” 

Clark’s  appointment  may 
come  to  represent  a water- 
shed because  although  his 
3'A-year  contract  worth 
£5.000  a week  was 
apparently  negotiated  by 
FTancls  Lee,  the  City  chair- 
man’s Influence  appears  to 
be  waning.  It  is  believed 
Clark  was  the  choice  of 
City’s  new  majority  share- 
holder Stephen  Baler;  Lee 
had  spent  the  previous  four 
weeks  negotiating  with  the 
farmer  Leeds  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson. 
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a sting 


in 


Richard  Williams 


IT  TOOK  Mike  Atherton  a 
long  time  to  live  down  the 

few  seconds  in  which  he 
entered  the  name  cfMDaii 
Kundera  cm  the  dotted  line 
marked  “Favourite  author”  In 
the  Cricketers’  Who’sWho  a 


So  it  was  a little  surprising 
to  s<%  him  giving  another  hos- 
tage to  fortune  by  volunteer- 
ing information,  on  the  eve 

of  England’s  departure  for 


Pattinghisbest  fbotforward . . . Frank  Clark.  City’s  L5th  fhllrtnne  manager  in  25  years,  arrives  at  Maine  Road  yesterday  photograph:  MCHAfi-StEBf 


Captains  at  daggers  drawn  as 
series  ends  under  dark  cloud 


David  Hopps  fen  Harare 


NGLAND'S  disas- 
trous overseas  record 
in  recent  years  means 
there  are  few  places 
left  in  the  world  where  they 
can  be  accused  of  a superior- 
ity complex.  If  only  it  would 
happen  after  a Test  series  in 
Australia.  Instead  the  charge 
was  levelled  yesterday  by 
Zimbabwe’s  captain  Alistair 
Campbell  as  a drawn  Test 
series  degenerated  into  a 
game  of  little  victories. 

Michael  Atherton's  deter- 
mination to  present  England 


as  moral  victors  — claiming 


that  had  the  weather  not  in- 
tervened they  would  have 
won  both  Tests,  in  Bulawayo 
and  here  — had  a good  deal  of 
logic  on  its  side  but  left  Camp- 
bell Infuriated  at  what  he 
regarded  as  patronising 
English  attitudes. 

“AH  this  gets  under  my 
skin."  he  said  after  overnight 
rain  had  ruled  out  the  final 
day’s  play  with  the  second 
Test  at  Harare  Sports  Club  in- 
triguingly  poised.  “England 


should  abandon  their  super! 
ority  complex  and  accept  that 
both  sides  were  evenly 
matched.  I don’t  think  there's 
too  much  to  choose  between 
New  Zealand,  England  and 
ourselves  at  the  moment'' 

As  Zimbabwe  are  rated  as 
the  weakest  Test  nation  in  the 
world,  with  New  Zealand  and 
England  generally  regarded 
as  the  two  countries  just 
above  them,  Campbell’s  as- 
sessment was  damning.  How- 
ever much  England  dressed 
things  up,  in  his  mind  they 
had  now  joined  Zimbabwe  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  pile.  You’re 
As  Bad  As  We  Are.  You  could 
almost  smell  the  tabloid 
headlines. 

Campbell  and  Atherton  are 
not  natural  soul  mates.  Ather- 
ton is  the  detached  Oxbridge 
graduate  who  chooses  his 
words  carefully  and  who  is 
most  relaxed  when  he  is 
socialising  with  dose  friends. 
Campbell  is  readily  identifi- 
able as  a blunt  and  uncompli- 


cated southern  African  who 
needs  no  second  invitation  to 
speak  his  mind. 

Atherton  also  recognises 
the  political  Importance  of 
presenting  a drawn  series  in 
the  best  possible  light.  It  is 
less  than  two  months,  after 


Full  Harare  scoreboard 
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N v Ki*ahi  c A Fk«w«  ts  otonon  ■■ — ** 

*M  A Atherton  c Campbell  b WhlttaJl  13 
tA  J Stawart  c G W FJowflr  b Streak  IS 
N Husaaln  c A Flawar  b Stroak  tl 

G P Thorp*  c Mttar  b Strunk 8 

J P Crawtoy  not  out  — 47 

C WhRe  e CampMfl  b WNtttfl S 


R D 0 Croft  c Q W Rower  b WMnaU  14 

Q Gough  b Strang a 

A □ MudoBy  c!b  Whlttmi O 

PC  R Tuftted  b Streak 0 

Extra*  [bi.  IDS,  art.  nbfi) — . — 1* 
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MateUMtuK 
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50. 50, 86.  73.  B4,  13B. 


Streak  241-7-43-4;  grandee 
18-8-35-0;  Olonga  8-1-23-1;  Whitt*  1 1 
18-5-18-4;  Strang  18-7-81-1. 


tG  W Humor  c Crawley  b Gough  ._ 
M H Dokfear  c Bwwart  b Mullafty  , — 
■ADR  CampboB  c Thorpe  b Whtta  . 
D L Houghton  c Stewart  b Gough  _. 
A Rower  bjw  b Gough 


A J Waller  tbm  b Tutneft 
Q J WNttaO  ti  Gough  — 
PA  Strang  not  out . 


H H Streak  c Crawley  B Crolt  .. 

£ A Brandos  e Gough  b Craft  - 

H K Olonga  c Hussain  b Croft o 

Extra*  OHt.  wl.  nb6) 10 


TOM  {IQS  Qwera) , 
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5,  48.  110.  131.  138.  138. 

158.  187.  211. 

•ewtlafli  Mull  ally  28-7-32-1;  Gough 
26-10-40-4;  Croft  16-2-39-3;  White 
T6-4-41— 1;  Ti/nall  25-3-SS-T. 


H VtMgMcCenvbaHb  Strang  — 80 
~M  A Attiarbxi  c Campbell  b Streak 
t*  J Srewart  not  out 181 


N Huaealn  c Hou0hhm  b Strang 

G p Thorp*  not  out  — — — 

Extras  (Ib5,  nhZ] i. 7 


Total  (tor  3,83  over*) 193 

Fa8  of  WMa  7.  TC.  aa. 


DM  not  hoc  J P Crawtay.  C White,  R D B 
Craft,  D Gough,  A O Mullttny,  P C R 
Tulrwll. 

■ewrflwm  Streak  18-5-47-1;  Braudes 
2T-8-45-0;  Olonga  7-0-31-0;  Whlttall 
VWM8-0:  Strang  28-6-42-2;  G W Rower 
r-s^e-o. 

Itanplma  R TWn  and  K T RanGa. 


all,  since  the  former  chairman 
of  selectors  Raymond  Illing- 
worth warned  that  if  England 


could  not  win  in  Zimbabwe 
they  really  would  be  in  a 
mess. 

Win.  and  so  what?  Lose  and 
be  pilloried.  From  the  outset 
for  England  this  has  been  the 
no-win  tour. 

Campbell  bas  no  such  com- 
plications; with  so  few  players 
of  Test  quality  to  choose  from, 
he  cannot  even  be  accused  of 
picking  the  wrong  side.  He 
would  rather  slap  his  oppo- 
nent on  the  back.  Invite  him 
into  the  murky,  hard-drinking 
bar  of  the  Harare  Sports  Club, 
where  the  beer  begins  to  flow 
soon  after  breakfast,  and 
mark  the  end  of  a series  by 
swilling  down  half  a dozen 
bottles  of  Zambezi. 


England's  present  crop  of 
players,  by  and  large,  remain 
above  such  dedicated  socialis- 
ing and  many  have  preferred 
to  retreat  to  the  team-room  to 
play  Balderdash.  Campbell 
clearly  thinks  they  are  pretty 
good  at  it 

“England  can  say  what  they 
like,”  he  said,  “but  the  two 
Tests  were  drawn  and  we 
competed.  In  ah  Zimbabwe's 
22  Tests  this  has  been  one  of 
our  easier  series.  Far  them  to 
say  that  they  dominated  is  as- 
tounding really.” 

But  it  is  vital  for  England's 
well-being  that  they  depart  for 
New  Zealand  next  week  with 
confidence  intact,  and  Ather- 
ton’s honest  appraisal  of  the 
series  addressed  that  need. 

“If  the  matches  had  run 
their  course  we  would  have 


emerged  as  the  strangest 
team,”  he  said.  “But  tor  two 
hours  lost  to  rain  in  Bulawayo 
we  would  have  won,  and  we 
would  have  won  in  Harare  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  weather. 

"We  began  both  Tests  badly 
bat  we  have  played  positive 
cricket  - We  took  ap  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  run  chase  in  Bu- 
lawayo, and  we  would  have 
taken  up  the  challenge  by  de- 
claring here.  A drawn  series 
doesn’t  put  any  more  pressure 
on  us.  Three  Tests  in  New 
Zealand  gives  us  a better 
chance  of  a positive  result  in 
the  series  and  Tm  confident 
that  we  will  win.” 

Campbell  was  irritated 
enough  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  select  a joint  side  from  the 
two  XIs  and  reluctantly  in- 
cluded five  Englishmen.  He 


On  bad  terms . . . captains  Alistair  Campbell  and  Michael  Atherton  photograph:  sruroftstsi 


But  wait,  what’s  this?  It’s  a delicious  Cezannewich  — still 
in  its  commemorative  wrapper!  A Proven$al-sty1e  crabstidc 
and  goat’s  dropping  triple-decker,  left  over  from  that 
memorable  day  spent  queuing  for  C6zanne  at  the  Tate. 

Adrian  Searie 
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opted,  on  current  form,  tor 
Stewart  (but  only  as  a bats- 
man). Knight  Crawley.  Croft 
and  Gough.  • Both  Atherton 
and  his  vice-captain  Hussain 
were  omitted. 

But  what  really  intonated 
Campbell  was  what  has 
angered  Zimbabwe’s  cricket- 
ing public  for  the  past  week: 
the  outburst  of  David  Lloyd, 
England’s  coach,  after  they 
toiled  by  one  run  to  win  in 
Bulawayo. 

"For  them  to  say  'We  mur- 
dered you  and  you  know  if  Is 
clutching  at  thin  air,”  he  saM 
“As  tor  as  Tm  concerned  they 
are  just-  trying  to  keep  the 
press  satisfied  or  to  con  them- 
selves. It  became  quite  monot- 
onous and  geed  our  guys  up.” 

One  wonders  bow  enthusi- 
astically England  Will  look 
forward  to  a return  to  Zimba- 
bwe. This  may  be  one  of  the 
more  relaxed  places  on  earth 
but  it  is  doubtftil  whether 
England  have  ever  realised  iL 


Zimbabwe,  that  he  had  packed 
The  First  Man,  the  autobio- 
graphical novel  on  which  Al- 
bert Camus,  the  well-known 
goalkeeper,  was  working 
when  he  died. 

The  FiratMan?  This  may.  erf 
course,  have  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  a wry  joke  about  cap- 
tains who  also  open  the  bat- 
ting. Or,  toeing  his  fourth 
winter  on  tour  as  England's 
skipper,  he  may  understand- 
ably.have  come  over  a bit 
Butstontm 

At  any  rate  he  will  have 
been  amused  by  the  passage, 
about  a third  of  the way 
throagh  the  book,  when  the 
protagonist — the  boy  Jac- 
ques Connery,  Camus’s  alter 
ego— sets  off  for  a day's 
rabbit-shooting  with  his  uncle 
and  a group  of  friends.  “All 
good  fellows,"  the  author 
reflects,  "at  least  for  this  occa- 
sion, happy  to  have  escaped 
for  a day  from  the  workshop,  . 
from  small  overcrowded 
apartments,  sometimes  from 
their  wives  too,  uninhibited 
and  in  a mood  of  amused  toler- 
ance that  is  peculiar  to  men . 
when  they  have  got  together 
among  themselves  for  some 
brief  violent  pleasure ...  On 
these  Sundays,  Jacques 
learned  that  the  company  of 
men  was  good  and  could  nour- 
ish the  souL" 

Just  like  a cricket  tour, 
really.  And  let  us  hope  that  the 
company  of  Atherton’s  fallow 
professionals,  denied  the  pres- 
ence of  their  partners,  has 
nourished  his  souCL,  which 
must  have  endured  torments 
beyond  his  wildest  imaginings 
since  he  answered  England’s 
call  In  the  summer  of 1998, 
halfway  through  an  Ashes 
series. 

From  a distance,  the  latest 
ordeal  has  seemed  no  less  con- 
tosingand  humiliating  than 
every  other  winter  tour  this 
decade.  Assuming  be  survives 
as  captain  after  the  New  Zea- 
land leg  of  the  present  excur- 


sion, Atherton  will  approach 
his  second  home  series 
against  Australia — antLm 
effect,  the  end  of  a four-year 
cycle —without  having  con- 
vinced anyone  that  English 
cricket  bas  made  any  . 

real  progress  from  the  state  in 

which  Ted  Dexter  and  Gra- 
ham Gooch  left  It- 

When  Atherton  took  the  job, 
be  was  popularly  supposed  to 
he  a golden  boy.  risen  without 
apparent  effort,  in  his  own 
mind,  however,  his  career  had 
always  been  a matter  of  peaks 
and  troughs.  It  was  three 
years  ago  in  the  Caribbean,  on 
his  first  tour  as  captain,  that 

he  spoke  to  me  about  losing 
hjsyouthfbl  sense  of  “Invinci- 
bility” when  he  was  first  laid 
lowby  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
chronic  back  problem 

“Dp  until  then  I*d  always 
been  good  physically  at  what- 
ever fd  done,” he  said.  “X  was 
a good  cricketer,  and  although 
Tm  not  saying  I was  special  at 
other  sports,  I was  always 
competent,  always  competi- 
tive. I’d  win  on  the  golf  course, 
rd  win  on  the  pool  table,  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  I was  fairly 
confident  of  my  own  physical 
abilities.  Then  the  injury 
came  along,  and  suddenly  it 
could  have  been  the  end  of  my 
career.  That's  when  the 
doubts  start  to  come  Into  your 

mind," 

He  was  still  several  months 
away  from  the  dirt-in-the- 
pocket  business,  which  was 
when  his  second  shield — the 

virtually  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  fans,  officials  and  fel- 
low players — disintegrated 
overnight  “It’s  not  many 
times  that  an  England  captain 
could  say  that  he  had  full  offi- 
cial and  public  support,  with 
no  threat  to  his  job."  he  said  at 
the  time.  “That's  certainly  not 
the  case  now,  and  it's  my 
fault." 

Correctly,  he  was  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  And  even- 
tually his  obduracy  allowed 
him  to  see  off  the  meddlesome 
presence  of  Ray  Illingworth. 
But  from  today’s  perspective 
his  tenure  seems  to  bave  con- 
sisted of  getting  rid  of  obstruc- 
tions without  erecting  any- 
thing substantial  in  their 
place. 


gk  THERTON  and  David 
g\  Lloyd  have  a lot  to  do, 
and  not  much  t ime  in 
# which  to  do  it,  if  they 

are  to  convince  us  of  their  fit- 
ness to  lead  England  out 
against  Australia  in  the  first 
Test  at  Edgbaston  on  June  5. 

An  isolated  victory  will  not 
be  enough.  We  have  cele- 
brated those  before  under 
Atherton,  and  each  turned  out 
to  be  a false  dawn.  Now,  in  , 

New  Zealand,  we  need  evi-  ^ 

dence  of  real  collective  pro- 
gress if  the  final  page  of  the 
Atherton  saga  is  not  to  leave 
both  him  and  us  in  mid-air. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,848 

Set  by  Auracaria 


1 Ctop-out  In  the  family:  It 
could  hold  wafer  (6} 

S Publicity  about  pig  going  by 
seaflS) 

9 Little  time  to  phone  going  by 
road  (8) 


10  Make  a choice  by  keeping 
arbitrator  (6} 


12  Nothing  that  exists  for  a 
group® 

13  Wrong  due— ahint—ftfe 
wrong®' 

14  Group  of  a lot  of  cremated 
.ashes?  p,4) 

1 8 Absent  without  leave,  back 
ki  the  drink,  worse  than ' 
usuaf?(5,7) 

21  Joint  problem  for  non-U  -- 
king— it  exists  (S) 

23  Difficult?  Too  badl  (5) 

24  i mostly  see  a quarter  of  a 
yard,  which  is  folly  (6) 


29  i^axe  ana  ran,  possibly  as 

hotinskte(4,4) 

28  Victims  of  a warthat 
Averted  the  Severn  (6) 

27  Armaments  exhausted 
around  river  to  the  North  (8) 

Down 

1 CaB  toe  tot  for  the  day  (0) 

2 Bjeeedbig  the  right  is  stupW 


3 Bottle  opener  for  Irish 
prison  officer  (9) 

4 Bdtevlour  wfth  aometofng 


log  power  (12) 

* Puritiimertcomes  between 
'toon  and  society  (5) 

7 A catalyst  tent  unnatural  (8) 

8 Ship’s  boy  in  backyard  with 
tiarefk  brunette  fM) 

11  hs  constituents  codd  be 

• fewer,  at  least— but  they 
wont  be  (7,5) 
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16  Died  for  love,  In  languane  of 
sacrifice  (8) 

17  fod  translated  yesterday 
into  tradesman?  (8) 

19  Induce  to  wrong-doing, 
being  “fair  and  wise  and 
good  and  gay*  (6) 

20  Rough  copy  with  hard  and 
soft  insertions  (9) 

22  Scout  with  foe  right  look  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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